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The Weekly Numbers of HUNT'S LONDON JOURNAL are re-issued in Monthly Parts, stitched in a Wra) 
review, and all other Communications must be sent to the Office, 10. Bolt Court, Fleet Street, London. 


RGUS LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 


39. Throzmorton Street, Bank. : 
Empowered by special Act of Parliament, 5 & 6 Will. 4. c. 76, 
Thomas Farncomb, Esq. Alderman, Chairman. 
William Leaf, Esq., Deputy Chairman. 
Richard E. Arden, Esq. { a. Esq. Ald. M.P. 





William Banbury, Esq. Rupert Ingleby, Esq 
Edward Bates, Esq. ‘Thomas Kelly, Ex 
Thomas Camplin, eq. Jeremiah Pilcher, Esq. 
James Clift, Esq. Lewis Pocock, Esq. 
Physician — Dr. Jeaffreson, 2. Finsbury Square. 
Surgeon — W. Coulson, Esq. 2. Frederick's Place, Old Jewry. 
Consulting Actuary — Professor Hall, of King's College. 


Advantages of the Argus Life Assurance Company. 
Low Rates of Premiums. 

In addition to the subscribed Capital of 300,900/. the Assured have 

the security of the Company's Income of nearly 69,0001. per annum 
rly increasing, and an accumulating Assurance Fund invested 

m Government and other available Securities, of considerably 

larger amount than the estimated liabilities of the Company. 

The Rates of Premiuin are reduced to the lowest seale compatible 
with the safety of the Assured and the stability of the Company, 
thereby, in effect, giving to every Policy-holder an immediate and 
certain bonus without risk, in lieu of the deferred and frequently 
delusive prospect of a periodical division of profits. 

Annual Premium to assure £100. 

Whole Term. 





Age. } For One Year. | For Seven Years. 

20 £017 8 £0 19 £1 1110 
» 118 137 207 
40 150 169 21410 
i) iM i 119 10 4 011 
iru 324 317 0 6 010 


One-third of whole-term Premiums may remain unpaid at 5 per 
cent. comp. int, as a debt npon the Policy for life, or may be paid 
off at any time without notice. 

In Assurances for advances of money, as security for debts, or as 
a provision for a family, when the least present outlay is desirable, 
the varied and comprehensive Tables of the Argus Office will be 
found to be particularly favourable to the Assured. 

A Board of Directors, with the Mcdical Officers, attend daily, at 
& quarter before 2 o'clock. 

EDWARD BATES, Resident Director. 
A Liberal Commission to Solicitors and Agents. 


. LONDON TO WOOLWICH FOR 6d. | 
ATERMAN STEAMERS.—These fast and 


favourite Steamers, the pride of the River, for Greenwich 
and Woolwich, calling at Thames Tunnel, Limehouse, Blackwall, 
and Chariton, now leave the following Piers every 20 Minutes :— 
Westminster Bridge (Middlesex side), Adelphi (bottom of George 
Street), Temple Bar (bottom of Essex Street, Strand), Blackfriars 
Bridge, Southwark Bridge, and the City Pier (Fishmongers’ Hal! 
Wharf), Upper Thames Street. Also for Southwark Bridge, Black- 
friars Bridge, Temple Bar, Adelphi, and Westminster Bridge, from | 
City Pier every 20 Minutes.—N. 
favourite Boats, Nos. 1. to 12. 


SUPERIOR LOOKING GLASSES AND SPLENDID GILT | 
PICTURE FRAMES. 


HARLES M‘LEAN, 78. FLEET STREET, 


. £ 7 r 
/ respectfully informs the Trade, Artists, Upholsterers, and | . A Liquid, Mechanical, and Architectural Drawing Ink, superior 


the Public, that they can be supplied with LOOKING GLASSES 
and PICTURE FRAMES, of the very best manufacture, at prices 
never hitherto attempted. — May be had gratis, and sent free by 
post to any part of the Kingdom, large Shects of Drawings, re- 
resenting the exact patterns and prices of 100 different sized pic- 
ure es, and 120 looking glasses, elegantly ornamented with 
designs made expressly for this manufactory. The trade sup- 
lied with frames in the compo. Fancy wood frames and mould- 
ngs, and room borderings. Old frames repaired and re-gilt. 
Glasses re-silvered. 30,000 frames kept seasoned for immediate 
delivery. All goods not approved of in three months taken back, 
and money returned. | 
The beautiful Art-Union print of “ Una,” framed for 6s. upwards. | 


E MPLOYMENT. — Persons having a little | 
4 time to spare are apprised that AGENTS continue to be ap- 
appointed in London and country towns by the EAST INDIA 
TEA COMPANY, for the SALE of their celebrated TEA (Offices, 
9. Great St. Helen's Churchyard, Bishopsgate Street). They are | 
packed in showy leaden canisters, from one ounce to a pound, 
with the price and weight marked on each packet, and but little 
trouble is occasioned by the sale. The licence is only ils. per 
annum, and many during the last nineteen years have realised 
considerable incomes by the agency, without ls. let or loss. Ap- 
plication to be made (if by letter, post paid) as above. 


MHE ATRAPILATORY, or LIQUID HAIR 

DYE ; the only dye that really answers for all colours, and 
does not require re-doing, but as the hair grows, as it never fades 
or acquires that unnatural red or purple tint common to all other 
dyes. ROSS and SONS can, with the greatest confidence, recom- 
mend the above dye as infallible, if done at their establishment ; 
and ladies or gentlemen requiring it are requested to bring their 
friends, or servants, with them to see how it is used, which will 
enable them to do it afterwards without the chance of failure. 
Several private apartments devoted entirely to the above purpose ; 
and some of their establishment having used it,the effect proc uced 
can be at once seen. They think it necessary to add, that by at- 
tending strictly to the instructions given with each bottle of dye, 
eemseens persons have succeeded equally well without coming 

o them. ° 


B. By the Waterman fast and | -p 
| 


| are often confounded. 


| stantly being announced as new discoveries, but, on examination, 


Address, ROSS and SONS, 119 and 120. Bishopsgate Street, the | 


celebrated Perruquiers, Perfumers, Hair-cutters, and Hair-dyers. 
N.B. Families attended at their own residences, whatever the 
distance. 


| 








(Henay James Hews, 10. Bolt Court, Fleet Street. 


OYAL POLYTECHNICINSTITUTION, 


— LONGBOTTOM'S PHYSIOSCOPE exhibits the human 
face, with its varied expressions, on a gigantic scale. curiously con- 
trasted with the living man. The OPAQUE MICROSCOPE 
magnifies effectively a succession of WORKS of the FINE ARTS ; 
also casts of ANCIENT INSCRIPTIONS taken by Miss Wilson 
from the WALLS of the TOWER of LONDON, cut by Lord 
Guilford Dudley and other State Prisoners. Arrangements have 
been made for Dr. RYAN to deliver VARIED LECTURES on 
the EVENINGS of MONDAY, WEDNESDAY, and FRIDAY : 
and Professor BACHHOFFNER on the alternate Evenings. 
These lectures on Popular subjects, as well as the Morning Lec- 
tures, will abound in interesting Experiments, ARMSTRONG'S 
HYDRO-ELECTRIC MACHINE, DIVING BELL and DI- 


] OMBARDMENT of MOGADORE by the 


Prince de Joinville; another Victory by the French in Africa; | 
Sketches of Moorish Troops ; View of Mogadore ; further Wan- 
derings of a Pen and Pencil; an Indian Encampment; Archery | 
Match ; final Illustrations of the Fresco Exhibition, with many | 
other Enzravings, with all the News of the Week, in the PICTO- 
RIAL TIMES, price Sixpence. Office, 135. Fleet Street, London. 


SIMMONDS’S COLONIAL MAGAZINE 
b and FOREIGN MISCELLANY, price 2s. 6d. No. 9. for 
September, contains —1. The Cape Verd Isiands, by a Voyager. 
2. Van Diemen's Land in 1842-3, by a late Colonial Police Magis- 





trate. 3. Imports and Exports of New Brunswick in 1843. 4. The rE ‘ . 3 

Agriculture of Hindostan, by G. W. Johnson, Esq. 5. Western a wal we _ way fe; — _ Shilling. 
Australia’s Advance, by Alexander Andrews, Esq. 6. Chinese Schools, Half-price , , ’ e 
Emigration for the Colonies, by Mr.Jenner Plomley. 7. On the | ~~, ’ . 

Commerce of the American Lakes, by Dr. Thos. Rolph. 8. The r ’ oe =e 


Whale and Whaling, No. 2. : Natural History of the Sperm Whale, 
by Edward Wakefield, Esq. 9. The Ice Trade of Boston, United | 
States. 10. The Settlement of Honduras and the Mahogany | 
Trade. 11. Our Note-Book. 12. Reviews of New Works, &c.: | 
Breen’s History of St. Lucia, Osborne's West India Guide-Book, | 
Murray's Colonial Library, &e. 13. Colonial Intelligence, Births, 
Deaths, &c. Simmonds and Clowes, 18. Cornhill, London. 


To the LADIES. — Madame ‘TUSSAUD’S 


NATIONAL GROUP, in honour of her Majesty and the 
illustrious Duke of Wellington. The Queen and Prince Albert 
are supposed to be offering the hero the honours he so well de- 
serves, surrounded by the soveréjgns in amity with Eopane. sup- 
ported by the great characters of. the day, in splendid costumes, 
consisting of 18 figures. “ This exhibition inite present state, is 
one of the very best sights in the metropolis, and abounds with 
such a variety of objects, that it is a matter of surprise how so 
many things could have been brought together."’— 7imes. Ad- 
mittance, lv. ; Napoleon Rooms, 6¢. Open Eleven till Ten 
at night. Concert at Eight. Just added, a model of General 
Tom Thumb. 








( CEAN THOUGHTS. Homeward-bound 

from India. Bye young Officer in the E. I. Service. London: 
Hatchard's, Piccadilly ; Nisbet's, Berners Street; and Nattali, Bed- 
ford Street, Covent Garden. 


Third Edition, price 5s., with Maps, Cuts, &c., considerably en- 
larged, and corrected to the present time, 


PRETTELL'S HANDBOOK to the ISLE. 


of WIGHT, comprehending its History, Topography, and 
Antiquities ; Natural Productions, and Romantic Scenery ; ample 
Information respecting the Royal Yacht Squadron ; Steam Boats, 
Coaches, &c.; and a complete List of Excursions and Tours 
throughout the Island. Also, price 6d., with Plate, 


THE BANQUETING HALL, 
Ree ERVILLE GARDENS, GRAVES- 
END. Gala Nights, Monday, Wednesday, and Saturday. 
throughout the Season. The accommodation at this delightful 
and popular place of recreation is of the most varied and ex 
character, the Banqueting Hall alone being capable of seating 1000 
Persons. The Refreshments are entirely supplied by ‘Mr. Little. 
john of King William Street, London... A cold Collation at ts, 


HISTORICAL BECOLLECTIONS of CARISBROOKE - 
| CASTLE ; abridged from Brettell’s Hand Book. per, Deed, alway hy ay Ae ey y Day a2 
London : J. Mitchell, Bookseller to the Queen, Bond Street ; and Soup, Fish, White Bait, Poultry, ac. ‘Tea aud Coffee from is. per 
all Booksellers at Southampton, Portsmouth, and the Isle of | head. On Gala Nights, the Supper Tables are opened at 9 o'clock. 


Wight | The Wines and Sperite have been selected with the most careful 
pceenlinine dt cttiten tain ie | attention, and will be found ef the choiecst qualities. Confeetion- 
eae : a cee & aan Ginger Beer, Soda Water, Lemonade, &c., supplied throughout 

YOMPOSITION for WRITING with STEEL | the’Grounds. 

J PENS. ~ STEPHENS'S WRITING FLUIDS comprise - 
the most splendid and durable colours, and the most indelible 
compositions, which art can produce ; they consist of 
A Blue Fluid, changing into an intense black colour. 

Patent Unchangeable Blue Fluids, remaining a deep blue colour. 
wo sorts are prepared, a Light and Dark Blue. 

A Superior Black Ink. of the common character, but more fluid. 
A Superior Carmine Red, for contrast writing. 

A Liquid Rouge Carmine, for artists and contrast writing, in 
glass bottles. 5 

A Carbonaceous Record Ink, which writes instantly black. and 
being proot against any chemical agent, is most valuable in the | 

evcention of frauds. 
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GENUINE SECOND-HAND WATCHES, 
At H. Perring’s, City Road, Finsbury, opposite the Antillery 


Ground. 
N Gold, Silver, and Gilt Cases, many of which 
are manufactured by the best London Makerg ; also some first- 
rate Geneva Watches. ‘The public are informed that the whole of 
the Stock is genuine forfeited property, collected from the various 
Pawnbrokers in and about London; thatevery Wateh is ted 
to perform well, being cleaned and carefully examined snb- 
mitted in a retail shape; and as to pater and guellty, they must 
ive general satisfaction,every Watch being offered for less than 
alf its original cost. Every variety of Watches repaired and ex- 
changed. Lunette Glasses fitted, 6d. each. 

N.B. Any Watch né& approved of, and returned within seven 
days, will be exchanged, or the noe returned, allowing Sper cent 

from the purchase. The trade supplied generally. 


MERICAN ROCKING CHAIR. — Price 
reduced. In consequence of the recent reduction in the ex: 

nses of importation on this article of luxury so much sough® 
after by all classes of people, and particularly stout persons and 
fuvalids, the importer is enabled to offer them to the public at We«. 
each, with a liberal allowance to the trade. This chair has been 
justly styled by the most eminent physicians of this metropolis the 
easiest of all easy chairs. ‘The momept the person is seated in it, 





to Indian Ink. 

Marking Inks for linen ¢ Select Steel Pens; Inkholders. 

Prepared by Hewxry Sreruens, the Inventor, No. 54. Stamford | 
Street, Blackfriars Road, London, and sold by Stationers and | 
Booksellers, in bottles, at 3d., 6/., 1s., and 3s, each. 

Cacriow. — The Unchangeable Blue Fluids are patent articles ; 
the public are therefore cautioned against imitations, which are 
infringements ; to sell or use which is illegal. 

Also, purchasers should see that they are not served with the | 
Blue Black instead of the Unchangeable Blue, as these articles 


N.B. — Black Ink, and imitations of the above articles, are con- | 


they will be found to have some new name only. 


_— ~ it once adapts itself to the support of 1 parts of the human frame; 

- heir ° ’ and if further evidence of its superior excellence were wantin. it 
\ RITING, Book-keeping, &e.—~ Persons of | would be found in the approval of very many of the nobility and 
any age, however bad their WRITING, may, in Eight | gentry of this country,to whom many hundreds have been sold, 


| with repeated orders for more. Orders forwarded to Mesers. Lueck, 
Kent, and Cu , at their upholstery and carpet establishment 
68. London Wadh, 4, Regent Street, and to William Cumming and 
Co., 98. Hatton Garden, will receive prompt attention. 
- 2 - = 


Lessons,acquire permanently an elegant and flowing style of Pen- 
manship, adapted cither to professional pursuits or private corre- 
spondence. Arithmetic on a method requiring only one-third the 
time and mental labour usually requisite. Book-keeping as prac- 
tised in the Government, banking, anc merchants’ offices. Short- 
hand,«e. Apply to Mr. SMART, at the Institution, 7. New Street, 
Covent Garden, leading to St. Martin's Lare 


RIGINAL FLOOR CLOTHU 
- . WAREHOUNE, 253. Strand, near Temple Bar, esta- 
/ 7 * r LE > 1 he 7 oo blished 1815. ‘ 
PATER T }IGHT I LEXIBLE VELYV ET ry TS, 138. j ” Sole Wilson t te fully to remind ‘the Public, that he 
NHESE HATS are Soft and Pliable to the ; continues to supply Sesemmed Floor Cloth -at the very lowest price 
head, weigh only four ounces, allow egress of perspiration and 


at which the articles can be manufactured, — requests an 
wrevent head-ache, price 13s., best do. 14*.; PERRING'S Patent inspection of his present Stock, which for soundness of quality and 
Picht Flexible Ventilating Beaver Hate, best qualities, 21. 


s second | Variety of Patterns cannot be surpassed. 1 


do., 12e. to 16s. ; Paris Silk and Velvet Hats, 8s. 6d. to 18. Ladies 
Riding Hats, ide. éd. to 2ie. Livery Hats, 8s. G7. to ié*. Anex- 
tensive assortment of Hats and Capsof every kind, for Gentle- 
men, Youths, and Children. 

fl House, 85. Strand, and 251. Regent Street. 





DAVY’S ORIGINAL DIAMOND CEMENT. 
A® invaluable Preparation for joining broken 
China. Glass, Earthenware, Woods, Cabinet Work, and fancy 
» . : | articles of every description, with extreme strength and neatness 
A COOL HEAD A LUXURY. | remarkable for the great facility of using it. As there are rs veral 
> IGGE'S Vv EG E TA BI E ROSE HAI R | disgraceful imitations of the Diamond Cement, the Public can 
J ae 4 4 4 ot 


avoid failure and Sopot only by strict in pur- 
WASH is acknowledzed as never-failing in its cooling, as- | chasing none without the signature FE. DAVY” on 
iringent, and invigorating properties. rendering the Hair clean, 


Nothing was ever sold by ond ; 
No. 65. Cheapside, London. to hisinvention. N.B. oy * i 





the name of Diame 
anufactured at Barclay 


curling, and glossy. Mapufactory. 
Nota, Perfumery, rushes, Combe, Sponges, Cutlery,and Shaving Farringdon Street (removed from 390. Strand), 
Apparatus in extensive variety. ling per Bottle. 


r, and forwarded with the Magazines.— Advertisements, and Books, Prints, and Music for 


ener tilt ttt CC A lilt ttl 
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No. V. , Selections — continued : — 
The Hessians. 
Pen and Ink Sketches in London, No. IV. — The Man I met at Baden- | To Inamorata Mia. 


Baden, 
A Passage from a Legend of the Subjugation of Spain, 
A Tale of Normandy, by Alexandre Dumas, chap. iv. — A Discovery. 
Waterton's Essays on Natural History, with an Autobiography. 
New Oriental Sketches: — Postans’ Facts and Fictions, illustrative of 
Oriental Character. | 
The Last New Novel: — The Young Widow. 
The Last New Poem : — Walks in the Country. | 
Selections from the latest New Works: — The Carpenter. 
The Earthquake at Hayti. 
Twilight. 
Anecdote of Lord Lyndhurst. 
Abyssinian Milk. | 
English Grenadiers and the Ghurkas. 
Abyssinian Hair-dressing 
A Scene from the Persian Gulf. 
The Tempter and the Victim. 
French Intrigue in Africa. 
Want of Coal for French Steam Boats. 
The London Hospitals, 
The Currency Question — A letter from Lord Western. 
The Xanthian Marbles. 
The British Museum. 
Campbell and Rogers. 


No. VI. 


A Tale of Normandy, by Alexandre Dumas, chap, v. — An Escape. 
Magazines for August : — The Polka. 
The Last New Novel: — The Young Widow. 
The Last New Book of Travels: — Rambles in Germany and Italy. 
Selections from the latest New Works : — The Rose Gardens of Sindh. 
The House of Lords, 
Campbell's Funeral. 
A Tale of the Table d’ Hote. | 
August — A Water Sketch. 
Innkeepers on the Lake of Como. 
The Prevention of Earthquakes. 
The Country Auction. 
Siberian Hunting. 
A Cotton Currency. | 
Danger of Doctoring in Abyssinia. 
A German Diligence. 
Geological Wonders. 
Modification of the Daguerreotype Process. 
A Scorpion Sting. 
Gambling at Baden- Baden. 
Queen Victoria and the Abyssinians. 
Hints touching Taxation, 
Nothing New under the Sun. 
Slavery in Abyssinia. 


No. VII. 


A Tale of Normandy, by Alexandre Dumas, chap. vi.—The Promised | 
Mystery. , 

The Last New Novel : — Peregrine Pultuney. 

The Last New Book of Voyages : — Ocean Thoughts. 

The Last New Book of Travels: — Rambles in Germany and Italy. 

The Last New Poem : — The Pitman's Pay. 

On Cheap Books in General : — Knight's Weekly Volumes. 

Short Notices of Recent Publications : — The North British Review. 
The Neighbours. 
The Wandering Angel. 

Selections from the latest New Works :— The Amusements of Birds. 
Literary “ Lions "— Professor Wilson. 


Babbage’s Calculating Machine, 
Tattoing in Abyssinia, 
Phosphorescence of the Sea. 
Abyssinian Ball Play. 

Languages for Travelling. 
Abyssinian Parliaments. 

Boarding by a Tiger. 

Hints Touching Taxation. 

Letter in Defence of Mr, Waterton. 
The Bude Light. 

The New Hospital for Consumption. 


No. VIII. 


A Tale of Normandy, by Alexandre Dumas, chap. vii.— The Story of 


Horace de Beureval. 
The Last New Novel : — The Log Cabin. 
The Last New Poem: — The Two Destinies, 
Selections from the latest New Works: — The Stolen Child. 
Factory Life in America— Letter from Miss Martineau. 
A Shoan Welcome. 
Poor Pincher. 
Meeting a Slave Caravan. 
The Dignity of Science. 
Tobacco in Abyssinia, 
English Swearing. 
A Shoal in False Bay, 
A Halting-Place in Abyssinia. 
Heidelberg and the Queen of Bohemia. 
An Abyssinian Merchant. 
Peasantry of the Moselle. 
An Indian Exhibition, 
Political Parables, No. I. : — Poor Much-he-had, 
Abyssinian Cattle 
A Gateshead Witch. 
What is a Gentleman. 
Libraries and Effects of Poets. 
Artesian Well in Trafalgar Square. 
Value of Newspapers. 
Frontier System of Russia, 
George Colman the Younger. 
Star Phenomenon. 


No, IX. 


A Tale of Normandy, by Alexandre Dumas, chap. viii.— The Courtship. 
The Log Cabin, 
Two New Novels: — John Manesty. 

The Amber Witch. 


| The Last New Poem : — Poems by Miss Kemble. 
Short Notices of Recent Publications : — Poetry of Real Life. 


Young's Providence of God displayed. 
The Sequential System of Musical Annotation. 
Selections from the latest New Works: — Literary “Lions” — Barry 
Cornwall, 
North Country Witches, 
A Fishing Village in Scotland. 
An English Madman in Italy. 
Pitman’s Customs. 
At Sea in the Tropics. 
Change in French Manners. 
Palm Wine. 
The Scarlet Family. 
Abyssinian House and Gallantry. 
Forms and Colours. 
Gateshead Oddities. 
Mechanics’ Institutes — A new Medium of Literary and Scientific Com- 
munication, 


LONDON: 
OFFICE OF HUNTS LONDON JOURNAL, 


10. BOLT COURT, 


FLEET STREET. 
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A TALE OF NORMANDY. 


FROM THE FRENCH OF ALEXANDRE DUMAS. 


CHAPTER VIIi.—- THE COURTSHIP, 


« Tse stories made a deep impression on my mind, Courage is one of 
the most fascinating qualities which a man can possess in the eyes of women ; 
perhaps, because we are weak and helpless ourselves, and naturally require a 
support. Whatever, therefore, had been said to the count’s disadvantage, 
my mind dwelt only on the two hunts, one of which I myself had witnessed. 
Still, it was not without terror that I reflected on that fearful deliberation, 


to which Paul owed his life. How many dreadful conflicts, thought 1, must | 


have taken place in that breast, before the will could have succeeded in 
compressing its pulsations to this degree ; and how long must the fire have 


been burning in that soul, before its flame had been turned to ashes and its | 


lava to ice! 

« The great evil of our age is the prevailing desire for the romantic, and 
contempt for the simple. The more unpoetical society becomes, the more 
do active imaginations demand the extraordinary, which is every day faster 
disappearing from real life, to take refuge with the actor or the novelist ; and 
hence arises that fascinating sort of interest, sometimes inspired by exception- 
able characters. You will not wonder, therefore, that the image of Count 
Horace, presenting itself to the mind of a young girl fraught with this sort 
of illusion, should have lingered in her fancy, on which so few things had 
yet left their trace. And therefore, when, a few days after the scene which 
I have related, we saw two gentlemen on horseback coming up the great 
avenue of the chateau, and the servant announced M. Paul de Lucienne and 
Count Horace de Beureval, for the first time in my life I felt my heart beat 


at the mention of a name; a cloud seemed to pass before my eyes, and I | 


rose to make my escape, but my mother desired me to remain and the gen- 
tlemen entered. 

“ I do not know what I said at first, but I am sure I must have appeared 
timid and awkward ; for when I raised my eyes, I found those of the count 
fixed upon me, with an expression so singular that I shall never forget it. 
By degrees, however, I shook off this pre-occupation and embarrassment, 
and found myself able to look at and listen to him, just as I could look at 
and listen to his companion. 

“ Again I saw in him the same imperturbable countenance, the same fixed 
and searching look, which had before so strongly impressed me ; and, added 


to these, a soft voice, which, like his hands and feet, seemed rather to belong | 


to a woman than toa man. Yet, when he became animated in conversation, 


that voice assumed a power, seemingly incompatible with the first sounds | 
Paul, in his gratitude to the count, led the conver- | 


which it had uttered. 
sation to a subject calculated to draw him out, and spoke of his travels. The 


count seemed to hesitate a moment to lend himself to this gratification of his | 


self-love ; and one would have thought, that he was anxious to avoid en- 
grossing the conversation, and substituting this sort of egotism for the ge- 
neral topics of a first visit. 
recollection of the distant lands he had visited; the wild, picturesque life of 
the savage was brought in contrast with the monotonous existence of civi- 
lised man, and gained by that contrast. The count found himself once more 
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But he presently seemed to warm with the | 


| 


amid the luxuriant vegetation of India, and the wondrous scenes of the | 


Maldives. 


He told us of his cruises in the Bay of Bengal, his combats with | 


the Malay pirates, and launched forth in brilliant sketches of that animated 


life, every hour of which brings excitement with it. He brought before our 
eyes all the phases of that primitive state of existence, in which man is in his 
freedom and strength, where he is king or slave at his own will, where he 


has no bonds but his caprice, no limit but the horizon; and where, when he | ; 
| and my accustomed partners, and once more felt even the lively, joyous 


tires of the land, he spreads the sails of his bark, like the wings of an eagle, 
and demands of the ocean solitude and space. 
turned into the midst of our own worn-out society, where all things are 
petty and ordinary ; where our very crimes and virtues are common place ; 
where faces and hearts are alike factitious; where we find ourselves slaves, 
chained down by laws, captives in the bonds of custom, with some petty duty 
for each hour of the day, some change of dress for each portion of the 
morning ; and this, too, on pain of ridicule, worse in France than death — 
for in France, ridicule stains a name more deeply than blood. 

“ I cannot give you any idea of the bitter, biting, ironical eloquence con- 
tained in this sally of the count’s. Except that it was not blasphemous, it 
sounded like the outpourings of some poetical creation, Manfred or Karl 
Moor — one of those tempestuous spirits, struggling amid the flat and com- 
mon place exactions of society — genius battling with the world, and in vain 
enveloped in its laws, customs, and habits, bearing them all away, as a lion 
would the paltry nets spread for the wolf or the fox. 

“ T listened to this terrible philosophy, as IT would have read a page of 
Byron or Goethe ; for there was in it the same energy of thought heightened 
by all the power of expression. The marble visage had thrown off its icy 
mask, and was now animated by the fire of the soul ; its eyes shot lightning ; 
— its soft voice uttered accents, now piercing, and now mournful; then, 
suddenly, would enthusiasm and bitterness, hope and contempt, poetry and 
matter-of-fact, mingle in a smile, like nothing I had ever seen, containing 
within it more of haughty despair, than the bitterest accents of complaint 
could have done. 

“ After a visit of an hour, Paul and the count took their leave. When 
they were gone, my mother and I looked at each other for a moment in 
silence. I, for my own part, felt as if some oppressive weight had been 


Then, at one bound, he re- | 
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taken off my mind: the presence of that strange man had weighed upon me 
as did that of Mephistopheles upon Margaret; and the impression he had 
left upon me was so apparent, that my mother began his defence before I 
had made my attack. She had long heard of the count, she said, and the 
world put forth most opposite opinions with regard to him, as it does with 
all remarkable men. My mother’s view of his character was entirely dif- 
ferent from mine. She regarded all the sophisms he had so boldly uttered, 
as mere jeux d'esprit, a species of slander against society in general, like 
what we every day hear against individuals. My mother rated him, there- 
fore, neither so high nor so low, as I secretly did; and this difference of 
opinion, which I did not care to debate, determined me to appear to think 
no more about him. About ten minutes after, under the pretext of a slight 
headache, I went down into the park, where nothing came to divert my 
thoughts from the subject which occupied them, and I had not wandered 
twenty steps before I was obliged to acknowledge to myself that I had not 
wished to speak of the count, because I wished to think of him. This con- 
viction startled me, yet I surely did not love the count, for at the announce- 
ment of his arrival, my heart had certainly beat more with fear than with 
joy; nor did I fear him, or, logically, I ought not to fear him, for in what 
possible manner could he influence my destiny? I had seen him once, by 
chance —a second time, through common politeness —and perhaps might 
never see him again. With his adventurous character and love of roaming, 
he might quit France at any moment, and in that case his passage in the 
path of my life would be nothing more than a dream or an apparition. A 
fortnight, a month, or a year gone by, and I should have forgotten him. 
Meantime, the dinner-bell surprised me in the midst of the same thoughts, 
and I started at its ringing so early ; the hours had glided away like minutes, 
_ “ On returning to the parlour, my mother put into my hand a card of 
invitation from the Countess M » who had remained in Paris, notwith- 
standing the summer season, and intended giving, on her daughter’s birth- 
day, a soirée, to be half musical, half dancing. My mother, who was always 
exceedingly indulgent to me, had waited to consult me before replying, 
and I eagerly accepted the invitation, hoping that it would prove a powerful 
counterpoise to the thoughts which beset me. We had but three days to 
prepare for this ball, and as these three days were barely sufficient for the pur- 
pose, it was evident that the remembrance of the count would be lost, or would 
at least become less vivid in the attention I should necessarily be obliged to 
give to the all-important affairs of the toilet. To arrive at this result, I did 
everything I could think of. I talked of the soirée with a warmth and 
eagerness which my mother had never before observed in me; I asked to go 
to Paris that very evening, under pretext of our having scarcely time to 
order our dresses and ornaments; but, in fact, beeause change of place, so it 
seemed to me, at least, would assist me yet more in my struggle with myself. 
My mother yielded to all my whims with her usual kindness, and after 
dinner we commenced our journey. 

“I had not been mistaken. 1 found that the attention I was obliged to 
give to the preparations for the ball, and some remains of the joyous ixsou- 
ciance of girlhood, together with the novelty of an entertainment of this sort 
at so unusual a season, diverted my foolish terrors, and for the moment 
chased away the phantom which pursued me. The wished-for day at length 
arrived ; I passed it in a sort of fever of activity which my mother had 
never seen in me before ; and she was quite happy, poor thing, at the plea- 
sure I seemed to promise myself. 

“ It struck ten, and I had been ready twenty minutes. How it happened 
I can scarcely tell; but there was I who had always been behind hand, that 
evening dressed and waiting for my mother, who, before this, had always 
had to wait for me. At last we went. Almost all our winter acquaintances 
had, like us, returned to Paris on this oceasion. 1 met my old schoolmates 





spirits of earliest youth; which, young as I was, had, within the last two 
years, begun somewhat to abate. 

“ During a pause in the course of the evening, the Countess M——~ took 
my arm, and drew me from the half-wild throng in the drawing-room to the 
card rooms, to avoid the heat, which was stifling. This happened to be a 
place of considerable interest, for all the most celebrated people of the day 
were there ; authors, artists, and political men of eminence. I already knew 
many of them, but some few were strangers to me. Madame M pointed 
them out to me, in her most charming manner, accompanying each name with 
a commentary, which the cleverest pexny-a-liner of the day might have envied 
her, when, suddenly, on entering one of the rooms, I started and involuntarily 
exclaimed, * Count Horace.’ 

“ ¢ Yes, that is Count Horace ;* said Madame de M 
know him ?’ 

“ «We met with him at Madame de Lucienne’s, in the country,’ re- 
plied I. 

«+O, yes, 1 recollect,’ said the countess; ‘1 heard of a hunt which took 
place there a short time since ; some accident happened to the son of M. de 
Lucienne, did there not?’ At this name the count looked up and perceived 
us ; and something like a smile passed over his countenance. 

« « Gentlemen,’ said he, to the three others at his table, ‘ allow me to retire. 
I'll engage to send another in my place.’ 

« «No, no;’ said Paul, who was one of the party; ‘ you have won four 
thousand franes from us, and you'll send us some one who will stake not 
more than ten louis d’ors. No, indeed.’ 

“ The count, who had half risen, at this sat down again, and at the first 
deal, staked all the money he had won. He was taken up. ‘The count’s 
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adversary showed his hand: the count threw down his cards without showing 
them, and saying, ‘1 have lost,’ pushed the bank-notes and gold which lay 
before him towards the winner, and again rose. 
to retire now ?’ said he to Paul. 


‘I presume I am at liberty 


“ «Not yet, my dear friend ;’ replied the latter, who had taken up the 


count's cards and looked at them; ‘for you have here five diamonds, and 
this gentlemen has but four spades.’ 


“ * Madame,’ said the count, turning to us, and addressing the lady of the 


house, ‘1 understand that Mile. Eugenie is, this evening, to make a col- 
lection for the poor; allow me to be the first to offer my tribute: 
taking a work-basket from a stand near the card-table, he put into it the 
eight thousand francs, and presented it to the countess. 


and 


“*] hardly know, count, whether I ought to accept this; 
dame de M ; ‘this sum is really so large, that—’ 

“* But it is not in my own name only that I offer it,’ interrupted Count 
Horace, with a smile; ‘these gentlemen have largely contributed, and Mlle. 
M 's protégés may thank them quite as much as myself for the donation.’ 
And with these words he passed into the ball-room, leaving the basket of 
gold in the countess’s hands. 

“« This is just one of his eccentricities,’ said Madame de M , turning 
to me; ‘he has seen some one in the other room whom he is anxious to 
dance with, and here is the price he chooses to pay for the gratification. But 
I must go and put this under lock and key; so let me carry you back into 
the dancing-room.’ 

“ Madame de M led me to a seat next my mother, and scarcely had 
I sat down, before the count came up and asked me to dance. 

“ What the countess had just said, instantly flashed across my mind. I 


replied Ma- 














felt myself blush, and knew that if I attempted to speak, I should stammer ; 
so I only handed him my tablets, were the names of six partners were al- 


ready written down. THe turned the leaf, as if he did not choose his name 
should be confounded with the others, and wrote it at the top of the page, 
for the seventh quadrille; he then returned the tablets, saying something 
which my confusion prevented me from hearing, and placed himself in a 
leaning attitude against a pillar. 1 was on the point of entreating my mother 
to leave the ball, for I was trembling so violently, that it seemed to me im- 
possible I should be able to stand up to dance; fortunately, however, just at 
that moment, a rapid, brilliant burst of musie was heard, and the dancing 
ceased. Listz had seated himself at the piano. 

* He played Von Weber's Invitation to the Waltz. Never before had 
this admirable performer so far carried the wonders of his execution ; or, 
perhaps, I myself had never before been in a frame of mind so well fitted to 
feel this most passionately-melancholy composition; for it seemed to me, 
that now, for the first time, I heard the languishing, supplicating tones of 
that suffering spirit whose sighings the author of Freyschutz has breathed 
into his melodies. Every accent of music, that language of a1gels—all its 
tones of hope, of tenderness and sorrow, seemed united in this piece, the va- 
riations of which, as they were imprevised by the inspired interpreter, seemed 
to follow the theme like explanatory notes. I had myself often played this 
brilliant fantasie, and I felt astonished at finding that it contained things I 
had never before even suspected. Was it the inimitable talent of the mu- 
sician which now drew them out, or was it only the novel disposition of my 
own mind? Had the skillful hand which glided over the keys so deeply 
searched the mind, that it had found there views before unknown ? or had the 
feelings of my heart been so touched, that fibres had been awakened which 
had hitherto lain dormant? The effect, however produced, was magical : 
the notes floated on the air like a vapour, and steeped me in melody. At 
that moment I raised my eyes, and saw those of the count fixed upon me; 
I turned away my head, but it was too late: I no longer saw his eyes, but 
I felt his gaze upon me: the blood rushed to my face, and my whole frame 
trembled. Listz presently rose from the instrument, and I heard the buzz 
of the throng felicitating him on his performance, and hoped that in the 
bustle the count had quitted his place. When i again ventured to raise my 
head, and found that he was “no longer leaning against the pillar, I once 
more breathed freely, but took care to carry my scrutiny no further, lest I 
should again encounter his gaze, for I preferred being unconscious of it. 

“ In a short time silence was restored. Some one else had taken the seat 
at the piano, and I knew by the whispers of ‘ hush,’ ‘ hush,’ extended even to 
the adjoining apartments, that curiosity was already excited; yet I durst 
not raise my eyes. A brilliant gamut was run along the keys; a long and 
mournful prelude succeeded ; and then, a deep, vibrating, sonorous voice 
gave utterance to the following words, adapted to one of Schubert's 
melodies ; -— 

“*T have studied all things — philosophy, medicine, and law — have 
searched the hearts of men —have descended to the bowels of the earth — 
have given eagles’ wings to my spirit, and soared amid the clouds. Whither 
has this course of study led me? To doubt and to discouragement. I have 
no longer, it is true, either scruple or illusion; I fear neither God nor Satan; 
but 1 have paid for these advantages with all the joys of life !’ 

“ At the first word I had recognised the voice of Count Horace, and it 
may be easily imagined what singular impressions must have been made 
upon me by these words of Faust, in the mouth of him who sang them. 
The effect, indeed, was universal. A moment's silence succeeded the last 
note, which died away plaintive as the moan of a distressed spirit, and then 
the most frantic applause burst forth on every side. I now ventured to look 
at the count: to all besides, perhaps, his appearance bore its usual calmness ; 
but to me, the slight compression of the lips plainly denoted the state of 
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feverish excitement which I had observed in him during his morning visit to 
the chateau. Madame M approached, in her turn, to pay him her com- 
pliments, and his countenance instantly assumed that smiling, careless ex- 
pression which the custom of the world demands from all, however pre-oc- 
cupied the mind may be. Count Horace offered her his arm, and was once 
more like other men. From his look and manner, I supposed that he was 
complimenting his companion on her successful toilet ; but while in the act 
of chatting with her, he cast a rapid glance towards me, which met mine, 
aud I almost screamed; for I had been, in a manner, surprised by him. He 
no doubt saw my distress, and pitied it, for he drew Madame M into 
the next room, and disappeared with her. At that moment the signal was 
given for the dancing to recommence : the first on my list of partners came 
up to me, I mechanically took his hand, and allowed him to lead me to my 
place. I danced—and that is all I remember. ‘Two or three other qua- 
drilles followed, during which I somewhat regained my composure, when 
another pause, intended for a third musical interlude, succeeded. 

“ Madame M now approached, and begged that I would take a part 
in the duo of the Ist act of Don Juan. I at first refused, for, setting aside 
my natural timidity, I at that moment felt myself incapable of articulating a 
note. My mother perceived my hesitation, and, with a mother’s vanity, 
came to join her entreaties with those of the countess, who offered herself to 
play the accompaniment. I was afraid that if I continued to refuse, my 
mother would begin to suspect something; I had so often sung this duo, 
that I could give no good reason for declining now; and I at length reluc- 
tantly consented. The countess took me by the hand, and led me to the 
piano, at which she seated herself. I stood behind her chair, with my eyes 
cast down, not daring to look around me, for fear of again encountering the 
glance which pursued me wherever I went. A young man came and placed 
himself at the other side of the countess, and I ventured to look up at my 
partner : a thrill ran through my whole frame, for it was Count Horace who 
was to take the part of Don Juan. 

“ You may conceive my agitation: it was, however, too late now to re- 
treat, for all eyes were upon us. Madame M played the symphony, 
and the count commenced. But it was another voice which now sang ; and 
when he began, /d ci darem mano, I started, thinking that I had been mis- 
taken in the person, and unable to believe that the powerful voice which had 
just thrilled us with the melody of Schubert, could mould itself to these in- 
tonations of light and refined gaiety. With the first sentence, a murmur of 
admiration ran through the saloon; and indeed when, in my turn, I trem- 
blingly articulated vorrei e non vorrei mi trema un poco il cor, so well was 
fear expressed in my voice, that the applause before suppressed burst forth 
for a moment, and was succeeded by profound and attentive silence. I can- 
not describe the peculiar expression of love which the count threw into his 
tones, when he replied, vient mi bel diletto ; nor that of seductive promise, 
with which he uttered, io cangier6é tua sorte ; but it was all so applicable to 
me, the duet seemed so well adapted to the condition of my heart, that when 
I sang the words, presto non son pit forte, I felt, in reality, ready to faint. The 
expression of the music was now changed: instead of the coquettish com- 
plaint of Zerlina, it was the utterance of deep distress, At this moment F 
felt that the count was standing nearer to me ; his hand touched mine, which 
was hanging down by my side, and a curtain of flame seemed to be let down 
before my eyes. I seized the countess’s chair, and clung to it, and, thanks 
to this support, kept myself from falling; but when we resumed together, 
andiamo, andiam mio bene, I felt his breath among my hair and on my 
shoulder; a thrill ran through my veins; I shrieked at the word amor and 
fainted. 

“ My mother rushed toward me, but she would have been too late, had 
not the countess caught me in her arms, My fainting was attributed to the 
heat, and I was carried to a neighbouring apartment, where a window was 
thrown open, salts given me to inhale, a few drops of water sprinkled in my 
face, and I came to myself. Madame M insisted much on my returning 
to the ball-room, but this I would not hear of. My mother, who felt a 
little uneasy, this time concurred with me; the carriage was brought, and 
we returned home. 

“ | immediately retired to my chamber, and as I threw off my glove, a 
paper fell out, which had been slipped into it during my swoon. I picked 
it up, and read these words, written on it with a pencil—‘ You love me! 
Thanks, thanks !’” 
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THE LOG CABIN. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “THREE EXPERIMENTS OF LIVING.” 


THE FIRST PERIOD —continued from page 97. 


I found my grandmother looking very 
dejected ; her Bible lay open before her. This surprised me, for though 
she treated it with respect, she seldom read it in week days. For my own 
part. I had found out that there were entertaining stories in it, which I 
read over and over again, and often a chapter aloud at my grandmother's 
desire ; but to sit and read it like other books, seemed to me quite strange. 

“ Grandmother,” said I, “are you sick ?” 

«“ No,” said she, “ not sick, but sorrowful.” 

«* What has happened ? — is your money all gone?” 

“ Nearly all,” she replied, “ but that is not what distresses me now, 
Henry,” said she, sternly ; “ where have you been this morning ?” 


I went home at my usual hour. 
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I was silent and embarrassed, for I had not determined how to break the 
matter to her, and wished to consult with Ellen. 

“ I perceive,” said she, “ that you cannot answer; I will not tempt you 
to a falsehood ; I know you have not been to school; that you have been 
playing truant for six weeks past.” 

I felt my cheeks glow. 
me to tell a falsehood since I knew the right from the wrong?” 

She answered, “ No, but you have deceived me for six weeks, and what 
can I expect from you?” 

The conviction forced itself upon my mind that I had done wrong; I 
ought to have consulted her ; to have gained her permission — she, who had 
always been my best friend, would have decided rightly. 

She told me the schoolmaster had been to inquire after me, and in this way 
she had learnt my absence ; that he was as much surprised as she was. 


As I stood looking like a criminal, and wholly uncertain how far I had | 


done wrong, Ellen entered. Now indeed the story was rapidly and vehe- 
mently told; she related my struggles, and my efforts, and our little plan of 
surprising her with my earnings when her five-dollar bills were gone. I 
gained courage. “ Yes,” said I, “ it wasall for your sake that I did it,” and I 
pulled out an old leather purse and emptied the contents into her lap. “ It 
is all yours; I have not spent a cent; but I keep this fourpence,” said I, 
taking it from my pocket, “ because it is the first money I ever earned.” 

I will not go on with the scene, or tell how my grandmother forgave and 
pressed me to her heart; or how Ellen counted over the money, and found 
six dollars and ten cents, without the fourpence; and how I told grand- 
mother that I was just coming to confess all, and get her consent to my 


working in the rope-walk; and how we all wept, and afterwards laughed | 


together. 

One thing I ought to mention, however, that Ellen went of her own ac- 
cord and told the whole story to Master Wood, who said very kindly, that 
he did not think the worse of me for what I had done. 

I have gone on with these early details of my life, because they will pre- 
pare you to understand my present one, which I shall lay before you. It is 
a blessed privilege that we can throw aside a written autobiography when 
we please, for there is no egotist to hold us by the button-hole and compel 
us to listen. One circumstance I ought to mention, that Mr. Wood called 
that evening. I was sent out of the room, and grandmother held a confer- 
ence with him. 
be cruel in me to reproach you when you have worked so hard for me, but 
bear it in mind, that a straight-forward honest purpose will support itself. 
To conceal from me that you were not attending school, both you and Ellen 
have had recourse to little evasions that were not strictly truth.” All this she 
said so kindly, that I no longer felt embarrassed. “ You shall go to the 
rope-walk and turn the wheel to-morrow,” added she, “ till a islam plan is 
thought of for you.” 

I turned the wheel just one month, and during that time did not miss a 
day. 
compensation, and carried it to grandmother. 

She took it lovingly, but told me I was not to continue in the rope-walk 
any longer. “ Master Wood,” 
in town, who will take you into his store, and allow you your evenings for 
instruction.” 

I was soon in a way of earning something for her, and sending little ad- 
ventures to sea for myself. We no longer applied to the boys for aid, and 
they were much more civil to me on that account. Indeed, I could not 
think but Ellen treated me with more respect since I had entered the 
mercantile line. All this was natural; a person who is independent by his 


“ Grandmother,” said I, “ have you ever known | 


When he was gone, she said to me, “ My dear boy, it would | 


It was wearisome work for an active mind, but I received the promised 


said she, “ has nfentioned you to a merchant | 


| agreeable than I had anticipated. 





own honest endeavours, however humble, has acquired a respectable place in | 


society. 


My situation was no longer a fluctuating one, and I began to acquire | 


a more manly appearance. At the end of a few years, my grandmother's 
situation was at least comfortable; a little girl supplied my place in the 
menial department: but what I truly believe added most to the dear old 
woman’s comfort, was that she had discovered the treasures her Bible con- 
tained. It was no longer laid aside on week-days, but became her daily 
study, and she said it was filled with peace and joy, and the hopes of im- 
mortality. 

I too read to her often in its pages, and began to perceive that it was 
stored with rules for life. It no longer seemed to me a mere Sunday book 
—it was full of knowledge—the best morals were here incvleated ; and, 
as I reflected, it struck me as powerful evidence of its divine truth, that 
nothing new had been discovered. I found there the elements of all virtue; 
more than eighteen centuries had rolled by since the birth of Christ, yet 
we were still in the infancy of the high, the pure, the noble precepts he 
taught. The wise and good were still humbly sitting at his feet, and seek- 
ing instruction. The wicked and profligate were still condemned by his 
pure morality. “ Grandmother,” said I, “ henceforth this shall be my 
book. Yesterday was my birth-day ; I was eighteen; I am now old enough 
to judge what is suited to me, and what will help me on in life; now mind, 
I take this book for my guide.” 

“ Would to God I had adopted it at your age,” said she; “sacrifices that 
I have practised from stern necessity would have been comparatively easy 
for me ; and, truly, I cannot but think that there is joy in it, which strangers 
cannot comprehend.” 

“ Ah, grandmother, does not the book tell us so? with which strangers | 
do not intermeddle.” 


| purse contained I considered as belonging to grandmother. 
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“ All my life I was a stranger,” said she, emphatically. 

During this long period I had never seen my father; yet he had not 
forgotten me, as I afterwards found. I now began to receive letters occa- 
sionally from him. It appeared that his matrimonial adventure had not 
proved a happy one. 

His wife was turbulent, the eight children much wanting in duty and 
obedience, and he had betaken himself to the sea, as less stormy than his 
home. 

Once or twice he made small remittances, which were most acceptable on 
my grandmother's account, and which were carefully made known by her 
to the other grandchildren, 

My own life was one of labour and smail gains; I laid up but little; but 
my grandmother was made comfortable by my exertions, and I verily 
believe without me would have been consigned to the charity of the alms- 
house. 

A letter at length came from my father, stating that his health was failing; 
but that he had an earnest desire to see me before he died. He enclosed 
fifteen dollars, to pay my passage to Savannah, where he then was. 

I did not hesitate one moment what course to pursue; remitting ten 
dollars to grandmother, and appropriating the other five to my own use, I 
got a place on board a vessel, as a hand at all work, and sailed for Savannah, 
where he directed me to come. 

My passage I worked out; it cost me nothing. I pass over the meeting 
with my father—he was evidently very sick, and I determined not to leave 
him, unless my attendance became necessary for grandmother's sake. Ellen 
had promised to take my place as well as she could, and write to me often. 

The first thing my father did was to consign to me bis gold watch — that 
watch which I had heard of from my grandmother as long as I could re- 
member anything. It was a ponderous affair, and most valuable to me 
from long associations. He then put into my hand an old purse, containing 
coin of the different countries and places he had visited. ‘ This,” said he, 
“is yours; I have laid by a small part of every voyage, intending to trans- 
mit it to you; but we always put off things, and as I learnt in one 
way and another that you were doing well, I have never sent it; the rest 
of my property, which is but small, consisting of goods and chattels, you 
will share with my wife as the law directs. As soon as I am dead, you 
may go to Charleston and inform her?” I had no time to moralise over 
the termination of this ill-judged union, probably for both. My father died 
in a few days, and I was at liberty to follow his directions. 

I must pass over my visit to my mother-in-law. I found her more dis- 
She entertained me with my father’s 
demerits, and a history of her own wrongs, As for my eight brothers and 
sisters, they were scattered in different places. After much debate, all 
matters were settled, except that of the gold watch, for which she stoutly 
contended ; but my father had left so much evidence that he had long since 


| made it over to me, that her advisers thought it best to give up the point. 


The coin was a secret, of which she knew nothing, nor was it a matter of 
conscience with me to inform her; but I readily agreed to give up all right 
in the household furniture for half its value in money. We parted civilly. 
I had given her no cause of offence. On the contrary, | had endeavoured to 
conciliate her. 

I returned as I came, working my passage back. Every farthing the 
I had reso- 
lutely avoided the temptation of counting it over, for I wished to do it with 
her, and to say beforehand, whether more or less, that it was all hers. 

I arrived late at night at her dwelling; I was loth to disturb her; and 
entered a window which was often left unfastened. I proceeded softly to 
her room; a candle was burning, and Ellen, the ever-faithful Ellen, by the 
side of the bed. She uttered no exclamation at secing me, though her 
countenance expressed surprise and pleasure—she motioned me out of 
sight — then, leaning forward, said, “ I am sure, grandmam, Henry will be 
back by morning; I feel it in my bones. 

Grandmother answered in a low, feeble voice, “ It is my prayer that I 
may see him once more ; but the will of God be done.” 

In a moment her grandson was clasped to her bosom, and covering her 


| face and hands with his kisses. 


| claimed, 


— eee 


Ellen told me she had been declining ever since I left her. From this 
moment I scarcely quitted her again, I displayed the gold watch — it was 
the El Dorado of her imagination — and I believe she might have ex- 
“ Now that I have seen thy face, I die content.” It certainly ex- 
hibited a striking visage, and could not be mistaken ; the hours were denoted 
by letters in deep-blue enamel, which made this inseription, or posy, as 
grandmother called it, cive me a kiss. ‘The second hand completed the 
number of hours. 

The sum which my father had given me, in every variety of coin, 
amounted to a hundred and five dollars; added to this, was the sum given 
me by my mother-in-law, as a quit-claim to the furniture — this was fifteen 
dollars — making in the whole one hundred and twenty. It was a fortune 
for me, who had always accumulated by cents. ‘The seeond day after my 
return, my grandmother breathed her last in my arms. 1 was thankful — 
most thankful that she lived to witness not only my return, but my com- 
parative prosperity. Her funeral expenses were defrayed by her grand- 
children, of which I bore my part. A will was found in one of her drawers, 
made some years previously, bequeathing to me all the property and effects 
which she possessed. The legacy was of small value, for article after article 
| had been sold for our support. 


cece ttt CT 













































































































We often in our ignorance repine at the situation in which we are placed ; 
but, as I look back on my past life, I feel that I have the greatest cause for 
thankfulness — for the circumstances of my boyhood. 

I was preserved from association with coarse and profane boys, and in the 
dwelling of my grandmother I was ignorant of vice. My acquirements in 
the common branches of education were respectable. I had always been 
imbued with the idea that I might one day become a schoolmaster. My 
grandmother's ambition soared no higher; and in penmanship I had gained 
some celebrity; many of my pieces decked the school-room, flourished off 
with red and black ink. I had now serious thoughts of applying for the 
place of teacher to one of the free schools, but Ellen's good judgment de- 
cided against it. “ The boys who will come to sehool to you, Hal,” said she, 
“are nearly as old as yourself,” and all of them remember little Henry 
Green, tied to his grandmother's apron-string. It will never do. They will 
torment you, and you will be obliged to quit your school in the end, or call 
me in to give them a threshing.” 

There was a truth and vivacity in Ellen's remarks, which often made them 
cut deeply. I saw she was right. If I ever expected to attain school- 
keeping honours, I had better not make the experiment in my native town. 
I still continued ina trading store, with small gains, But my life was 
greatly changed: instead of the quiet, neat home of my grandmother, I was 
compelled to find a residence in a cheap boarding-house, and to associate 
with other apprentices far less carefully brought up than myself. Their 
profanity and coarseness deeply shocked me. ‘There was one lad, however, 
that seemed of a different order from the other boarders; we had formerly 
been school-mates, and though by no means a studious scholar, he preserved 
a respectable rank. I had often assisted him in his arithmetic, and he 
seemed now to remember my good offices. 

He sometimes expressed his dissatisfaction with our present mode of life, 
and said if he had a small capital he would soon double it; but that he 
could do nothing without that. I told him that I saw no opening for any 
enterprise; and yet I felt with him that it was a dull kind of life I was 
leading. I had hitherto had the policy not to mention my own capital ; but 
it is hard for the young to act with systematic prudence. When my com- 
panion was relating to me what he would do if he could command the sum 
of a hundred dollars, or even less, I hastily answered, “ I have more at my 
disposal.” 

His eyes sparkled. “ Who does it belong to ?” said he. 

“ Toa poor chicken-hearted fellow,” said I, laughing, “ that was brought 
up at the apron-string.” 

He did not comprehend my allusion. 
——can you control it ?” 

* Absolutely,” said I; “as entirely so as this watch,” and rather osten- 
tatiously I took it from my bosom. 

“ Then why not borrow it? you can pay legal interest for it; lend me 
fifty dollars of it, and I will pay ten per cent, interest.” 

* That is not legal,” said I. 

“ In two years I would make it three hundred dollars,” replied he with 
animation. 

I hesitated : there is a kind of bold confidence which bears down a timid 
mind ; it seemed to me like a good investment. 

* This money is my own,” said I, “ all my own to do as I please with; I 
am accountable to no human being for it.” 

* Lend me a hundred dollars,” said he, “ and I will pay you a year’s in- 
terest in advance: ten dollars upon the hundred.” 

* I'll think upon it,” I replied. 

* It will be too late, perhaps,” said he, “ to-morrow. I may find some- 
body more ready to seize hold of a good offer, and then your chance is gone. 
Will you clinch the bargain to-night? My plans cannot fail; I am to 
enter a store as partner; the firm are worth at least three thousand dollars, 
and they are willing to receive me if I advance one hundred, and admit me 
to a full share of the profits.” 

“ But what can induce them to make you such a liberal offer?” 

“ My dear fellow, they expect me to fag; now,” said he, rising and 
standing before me, “do I look like a fag ?” 

He was strikingly handsome in his appearance, and I readily said “ No.” 


a5 never will,” replied he; “I will soon be at the head of the es- 
tablishment.” 


“ Where is this firm?” said I. 

“ In Boston ; nothing can be done in a small place like this.” 

“ But I may want my capital.” 

“ Oh,” said he, “that shall be in the contract if you desire it; I will pay 
the hundred dollars at the end of the year, or even in less time.” 

* I will think of it.” 

“ You must determine now,” said he; “give me your written promise, 
and that will be sufficient; one of the firm is in town and leaves it to- 
morrow morning. He must have an answer.” 

Perhaps it is not difficult for one to imagine how a young lad, educated as 
I had been, could be actually borne down by one so bold and determined. 

T took the offered pen — suddenly the recollection of Ellen came to my 
mind; I felt as if it were treachery to take so decided a step without con- 
sulting her; she had shared all my joys and sorrows, and her counsel had 
always been valuable to me. A portion of her resolution seemed 
immediatel y to animate me. “JI am sorry, Leonard,” said I. “that you 
should lose this advantageous offer by my delay, and I am fully convinced 
that I cannot get so liberal a one for the use of my money; but I am de- 


“ Is it absolutely in your power? 
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cided in not binding myself by contract, or even by promise. If an answer 
to-morrow will not be in time, the affair must be given up as far as I am 
concerned, 

He saw it was in vain to urge further, and contented himself with painting 
in vivid colours the manner in which his own and my fortune was to be 
made by this investment. 

At length he changed the subject: “ What do you do with yourself this 
evening ?” 

“ ] pass it with my cousin Ellen,” 

“ She is a fine girl,” said he; “I have a great fancy for her; I hope you 
will speak a good word for me; when I have realised a few thousands, I 
seriously intend to pop the question. But perhaps you have some designs 
yourself ?” 

“ No,” said I; “ Ellen and I have been like brother and sister, and I 
should rejoice to see her well married to any one that is deserving of her; 
she is a noble girl.” 

« A handsome one I am sure she is; what an eye, and what teeth — did you 
ever remark her teeth ?” 

“ To be sure I have,” said I, a little peevishly. I did not fancy this con- 
versation. I felt a tenderness, a respect for Ellen that it wounded. 

“ Then when she enters the church and walks up the broad aisle, how 
proud she looks, as if there were nobody but herself present.” 

“ T never observed it,” said I. 

“Oh you are a cold-hearted fellow,” he replied, with a laugh; but 
Ellen had often said the same thing to me. 

I took my hat—« I will see you to-morrow,” said I, “ and give you a 
decisive answer as to the loan.” I left him with a cigar in his mouth, and 
a glass of brandy and water by his side. 

I breathed easier when I got out of his presence; he certainly had a 
wonderful power over me—he was so perfectly confident in his capacity — 
so fluent, so self-possessed ; I felt like a child compared to him; I was even 
humbled and mortified at I knew not what. Perhaps all sensitive minds 
have at times been thus depressed and confused by the singular plausibility 
assumed by others. 

I found Ellen, as usual, with her sewing in hand. “ How late you have 
made it this eve,” said she; “ you begin to find your boarding-house more 
agreeable than you did at first ?” 

“ Not generally; but I have one associate very different from the 
others.” 

“ Who is he?” 

“ Leonard Howe.” 

« I thought so,” said she, with an expression which was peculiar to her 
when she was displeased. “ I thought he would take you in.” 

“ Good gracious!” said I; “ Ellen, whatdo you mean?” For a moment 
I felt as if she had witnessed the scene which had just passed. 

“ No treason—I only mean that he is a well-behaved fellow, and knows 
how to dress himself properly; and among the set you are placed, where 
combs, razors, and water are scarce, it is enough to take any body in.” 

“ He thinks very highly of you, Ellen; he asked me to speak a good 
word to you for him.” 

She blushed perceptibly ; I was silent. 

“ Say on,” said she. 

“In truth, Ellen, he wishes to to marry you when—— 

She hastily interrupted me—“ That is coming to the point, with a 
vengeance. Well, what else?” 

« When he has made a few thousands.” 

« When that time arrives I will answer him,” said she, rather scornfully ; 
“ in the meanwhile let him speak for himself; he is far more able than you 
to speak for him.” 4 

« I know it very well,” said I, “I have only done it because he desired 
it. I have none of his gifts of speech, and none of his external advantages. 
Perhaps had I been differently brought up I might have possessed more 
manly graces, and been better calculated to win my way in the world.” 

« You are ina promising situation for acquiring manly graces, from your 
own account,” said Ellen; “ I expect you will soon learn to smoke, and 
drink brandy and water.” 

“ You are in a strange humour to-night, cousin Ellen,” said I; “ I came 
to consult you on business affairs, and to ask your advice; but perhaps I 
had better say nothing.” : 

“ Nay, Henry,” said she, her brow clearing, and her sweet smile returning, 
“ that is another thing. You know I Jove to be consulted, and am always 
ready with my advice, whether you follow it or not.” 

I now related to her the conversation which had passed between Leonard 
and myself. 

She listened attentively. “ What do you advise?” said I, when I had 
concluded. 

“ It is a pity,” said she, “ we could not exchange characters, I have all 
the mistrust and suspicion which I verily believe a man ought to have to 
get through the world, and contend with other men; and you have all 
the confiding trust and generous confidence which ought to belong to a 
woman,” 

‘* Speak plainly what you mean.” anion 

« T will then,” said she. “I believe this to be a complete swindling 
trick, to get your money into his hands. As for the interest, he is willing 
to return you ten dollars to get possession of the other ninety, and then you 
may whistle for it, for you will never see it again.” 


” 
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“Can you judge him so harshly, without knowing anything against 
him?” 

“T think,” said she, “ I see through this transaction, but I confess my 
wits are a little sharpened by my early remembrances. When I was a child, 
and at school with him, (he is, you know, several {years older than I am,) 
I remember seeing him with the gold setting of a pin, out of which the 
stone had fallen ; he was going to sell it to a jeweller, of course by weight. 
Now for the point of my story: he cut off a small piece of lead from his 
plummet, put it into the setting, and bit it up with his teeth. The next 
day he boasted that the jeweller weighed it, and gave him the price without 
discovering the deception.” 

“It is enough,” said I ; without inquiring into |his motives, my answer is 
ready. Your clear, good sense, Ellen, has always aided me. I am afraid I 
shall never succeed without your counsel.” 

“It is always at your service, Henry,” said she. “ The goodness and 
innocence of your own heart may mislead you; but you need only see the 
right to pursue it.” 

“ I am glad you have confidence in my principles, at any rate,” said I. 

“ T have the firmness,” she replied with enthusiasm ; “ I would trust my 
reputation, my happiness p 
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She stopped short, and I thought a tear glistened in her eye; she | 


brushed it away, and added, playfully, “ Nay, more, I would trust my 
fortune in your hands, which consists of a string of gold beads, a silver 
tankard, left me by my grandmother, (what excellent grandmothers we both 
had!) and this very silver thimble, which, as Leonard Howe says, has more 
than doubled itself.” 

“ How handsome you look,” said I, struck by the sweet and playful ex- 
pression of her countenance. “ Ah, Leonard was right when he extolled 
your beauty. What shall I tell him from you? he will ask me if I per- 
formed my mission.” 

The change of her expression was sudden. “ Tell him,” said she, “ that 
he could not have selected a more complete dupe than he has found in you.” 

I was not prepared for this transition. The truth of her sarcasm made it 
the more painful. I replied with something that I meant for dignity : — 
“ Yours is a hard case, Ellen; you feel bound to counsel and extend friendly 
offices towards one with whom you feel no congeniality, and whom in your 
heart you despise, because neither nature nor education has given him the 
energy and force of mind which you think essential. The effect of my early 


education not only clings to me, but it influences you and every one around | 


me. 
paralysing effect. 
yourself that I shall leave with regret. But you, who have been to me a 
guardian angel, what can supply your place ? 
my friend, and sister, wherever I am?” 

She was silent ; but tears chased each other down her cheeks. She held 
out her hand; I clasped it in mine, and our reconciliation was complete, 

The next morning I informed Leonard Howe that I should want the 
whole of my capital for my own plans, He was angry ana disappointed, 
and tried to discover what had so suddenly influenced me. But here I was 
firm. He then asked me if he had any chance with Ellen; I told him he 
must speak for himself. 

What I had said to Ellen was not wholly the effect of her severity. I 
had met with a farmer from Illinois, who had given me such favourable 
accounts of the country, that I had been for weeks revolving in my mind 
the expediency of seeking a living in the far West. My native place had no 
charms for me; I was a stranger there, and but for Ellen an outcast ; she 


would probably marry, and, like most other women, be involved in family | 


cares, and I should be but little to her —she already had eligible offers. 


It is only by seeking my fortune elsewhere that I shall escape this | 
Strange as it may seem, there is scarcely a being except | 


But you will continue to be | 
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Jonathan Wild to the author of Romeo and Juliet, there was not a subject 
in ancient or modern learning, no, nor a matter of knowledge of any kind in 
which “ the doctor” (for so he was affectionately called, as Lord Wellington 
is called “ the duke ”) did not, when spoken to, pour forth a flood of learning 
and of wit. But even on all subjects there ran through his conversation a 
strain of banter —a philosophical laughing at the world, and what it thought 
great or wise, which will be found to be the pervading spirit of these volumes, 
There is one passage painfully prophetic of its author's fate, which oceurs in 
“ John Manesty.” It will be remembered that Dr. Maginn survived but a few 
months his release from the Fleet prison, whence, after a severe struggle, he 
had been compelled to extricate himself by means of the same laws which 
incarcerated him, What he says of the law of debt (and no man struggled 
more and worked harder and more honestly to pay his debts than did Ma- 
ginn) furnishes a complete answer to the many objections which the larger 
rats of a falling house are sending forth daily against the merciful provisions 
of a recent law. 

Sir Robert Peel is accustomed to receive much praise for liberality of 
disposition for elegant tastes, and a desire to reward literary merit. As a 
last resource to save Dr. Maginn from the odious ordeal of insolvency, a 
letter was written by some friends to Sir Robert Peel to tell him that Dr. 
Maginn, whose pen and whose wit had manfully supported the conservative 
cause — that a man of genius, the honour of our literature, the translator of 
Homer, and one of the ablest commentators on Shtakspeare — had laid in 
prison for six months —that his health was failing — that his life depended 
on the avoidance of what he thought the public disgrace of insolvency, and 
on his removal to a milder climate — a recommendation was given by the 
writer, that for the honour of conservatism the iight of this great mind, its 
champion and its ornament, should not be allowed to waste out in the 
loathsome cells of the Fleet. What was the reply? A cold letter in an 
official style, to say, that Sir Robert Peel regretted that such a man as Dr. 
Maginn should be in such a position, but that he did not see how he 
could be of service to him. 

The letter was communicated to Maginn, He bowed his head — said 
that he must endure — went out of prison, as prisoners do — and died a few 
short months after at Walton-on-Thames. 

The first chapters of “ John Manesty” are equal in wit and humour to any- 


| thing that Fielding ever wrote, and far superior in the sketches of cha- 





Then I could not disguise from myself her impatienee towards me, and | 


sometimes I even felt wronged by her sudden changes of mood. 
my investigations, even without consulting Ellen, for my mind was now 
made up, and after all was arranged I informed her of my intention. 

She said, whatever she might think on the subject, it was useless to express 


I pursued | 
| and wiped away a tear—‘he couldn't drink it.’ 


her opinion: she knew me too well to believe that, after having decided | 


from deliberate conviction, I would change my purpose from persuasion. 
5 ¢ 


In | 


losing me, she lost her best friend; but she must try to find happiness in | 


fulfilling her duties, and devoting herself to the comfort of her sick mother. 


Every little affectionate attention was conferred upon me by this dear | 


cousin before my departure ; my clothes were put in order by her own 
hands; and my stock of needles, thread, &c. carefully supplied. We 
parted as friends who hoped to meet again, but submissive to the will of 
God. I was enabled to leave many little relies with Ellen which were dear 
to her: and on a cold March morning quitted my native place, and my un- 
pleasant boarding-house, and began my long journey to the far West. 


[ The Second Period will be commenced in our next. | 
——<@——— 
TWO NEW NOVELS. 
| John Manesty; the Liverpool Merchant. 
LL.D. 


Ir ever there was an “admirable Crichton” in literature, that was Dr. 
Maginn. 


By the late William Maginn, 
London; J, Mortimer, Adelaide Street. 


From the discounting a bill to the diplomacy of a congress — from 
_ Homer to Tom Hudson's ballads — from the jargon Hebrew of an old 
| clothesman to the sacred mysteries of Sanscrit literature — from the autbor of 


racter to Walter Scott. The story is hurried towards its close, but is 


| carried forward with energy and fire — the force of the author lying more in 


descriptions of mind and action than in that of scenery. Had we space we 
would quote the scene after the cock-fight at the Eagle and Child (known 
as the Bird and the Baby, at Preston); but the following story, which really 
happened in the case of the old Earl of Derby, will give our readers a taste 
of the style.-— A servant tells the story to the old lord’s grandson. 

THE DYING COCK-FIGHTER. 


«“<*] think I see the old earl now, lying upon the damask bed, with the 
rich green curtains hanging over him, and your lordship’s mother's family 


| arms worked in gold over the bed-head, and a table by his side, with a 


prayer-book, a posset-cup, the Racing Calendar, and a tankard of ale, though, 
poor old fellow (saving your lordship’s presence)’ — and here Joe snivelled, 
‘A bad case,’ remarked 
Sam ; ‘ I could almost cry myself. Non fuit qualis’— and he took a glass 
of punch. ‘And his poor old face, God bless it! worn down like the edge 
of a hatchet, and his eye half-awake, half-asleep, and his long grey hair tossed 
over the pillow, for he was too much of a man to wear a nightcap ; and says 
he —‘ Who's there?’ I says, ‘ I, my lord— it is I,’ says I. ‘* And who the 
devil are you?’ said he; for he had always a pleasant way of speaking. ‘It 
is Joe, the groom,’ said I, ‘my lord.’ So he woke up a bit, and he said, 
‘ Joe,’ says he, ‘I am booked ; bet any odds against me, and you are sure. 
Every race must have an end, Joe.’ And he strove to drink out of the 
tankard, but could not lift it. My heart bleeds to think of it this moment. 
So there were three or four nurse-tenders, and valy-di-shams, and other such 
low raggabrash about the room, for he had taken leave, as you know, my 
lord, of his relations, and would let none of them come any more near him ; 
he turned these cattle out at once with a word, and away the lazy vermin 
went. ‘ Now, Joe,’ says he, ‘this is a dead beat, and there’s an end: I’m 
past the post.’ So I looked astonished like, and did not know what to say. 
‘ But,’ says I, ‘don’t give up, my lord; there’s a great deal in second wind. 
You may be in for the cup yet. I wish I could do aught for your lordship.’ 
So the old lord he once more brightened up, and says he to me, ‘ Joe,’ says 
he, ‘could you smuggle a few cocks into this room, without the knowledge 
of Lady Silverstick ?’—that’s your lordship’s mother, his niece. ‘ Couldn't 
I,, says I. So I slipped down, and brought 'em up in a couple of bags, by 
the back-stairs — your lordship knows them well—they were the beauti- 
fullest cocks you ever seed, Sir Toby ;—and I brought ‘em into the room, 
as dark as night — nobody twigged me. So his lordship strove to rise in 
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| 
his bed. ‘It is no go, Joe,’ says he; ‘but prop me up with the pillows, and | 
parade the poultry.’ Well, it would warm the heart of a christian, to see 
the poor old lord bow glad he was when he saw the cocks — Wasn't they 
prime! I believe you, they were, for I had picked the best out for his 
lordship. ‘Joe,’ says he, ‘cocking is nothing without betting. Put your 
hand under my pillow, and you will find the twenty-five guineas that is 
meant fur the doctor —have you any money, Joe?’ ‘I have fivepence- 
ha'penny, in ha’-pence, my lord,’ says I. * Quite enough,’ says his lordship. | 
‘Now, Joe, I back the ginger-pill’ (and a good judge of a cock he was, 
almost as good as yourself, Sir Theobald) ‘against any cock in the bag; 
my guinea always against your halfpenny.’ So to it we went; one match 
he won, one match I won —one match I lost, one match he lost; and what 
with one bet and another, his lordship got my fivepence-ha'penny out of me.’ 
‘ That was,a cross, Joe,’ said Lord Randy. ‘ Honour bright, my lord, it 
was not,’ replied Joe, quickly ; for I was reared by my lord himself, and I 
could not, when I once was in it, and the cocks did their work. So, when 
his last cock was crowing over mine, says he, ‘Joe, you're done — cleared 
out!’ and he took a fit of laughing — poor old master! it was the last laugh 
he had in this world! His jaw began to drop, and I got frightened, and I 
called in the valy-di-shams. Lord love you! how they stared when they 
saw the cocks dead, and the old lord dying. They ran up to him, but he 
took no notice of them, but beckoned as well as he could for me; he took 
my coppers with his left hand, and scraped them into his bed from the table 
—as why shouldn't he? for they was fairly won —and shoved over the 
green silk purse, with his five-and-twenty guineas in it,to me. The guincas, 
my lord, are long since gone ; but the purse hangs on the wall opposite my 
bed-head, that I may see it when I wake every morning. I would not give 
that old purse for the best breed of cocks in Lancashire, and that's the best 
breed in the world.’ ‘ You are a trump, Joe,’ said Sam, visibly affected ; — 
*here’s your health!" ‘ And then he cast his eye upon the cocks, and the 
bird he had last backed gave one great, loud crow, and the old man’s head 
sunk on the pillow, and he died.’” 
This is the only complete work which Dr. Maginn has left behind him. 
His Essays on the characters of Shakspeare and his “ Homeric Ballads” 
deserve preservation in some more accessible form than the various numbers 


No student 
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of Bentley’s and Fraser's Magazines, in which they appeared. 
of Homer should be without Maginn’s translations, ‘True that in his verses, 
as compared with the grandiloquence of Pope, old Homer doth occasionally | 
lose something of his dignity, and now and then appear to be dancing a jig 
to an Irish piper; yet, nevertheless, it is the only translation in which the 
original intention and meaning of the author has been preserved; in which 


Nestor looks like what he was, an old Greek Cossack, and Agamemnon and 
Ulysses and the rest wear just the appearance that we remember to have 
seen in a crowd of the Capitani of the last war of independence, when we 


shook hands with an Agamemnon in Maurocordato, and a Ulysses in Tri- 
coupi. 
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The Amber Witch: the most interesting Trial for Witchraft yet known. 


London: H, G, Clarke and Co., 66, Old Bailey. 


“ Onpixany minds,” says Jean Paul Richter, “make every thing in the 
trials of witchcraft to be the work of imagination. 
The worthy Jean Paul was him- 
self much inclined to believe in witcheraft, and to indulge in a kind of day- 
dreaming notion that there were such things as spirits, and such arts as magic. 
Unreasoning, and unknowing, and unconsidering men of all ages have put 
faith in some such delusions, and men of the brightest intellect have con- 
fessed a faith in dreams and apparitions. ‘This little book is not a story of 
witchcraft, but the account of a trial for it. The story may be briefly told; 
but we first premise, as critics, that though the “ Quarterly Review” has 
praised this “ Amber Witch” as being equal to any writing of Defoe’s, that 
it can bear no comparison in interest with our story of “ Robinson Crusoe,” 
but derives its semblance of reality rather from a working out of the cha. 


But he who has read 
many such trials, finds that impossible.” 





racters by extremely minute and then exaggerated points, such as are in 
Defoe's “ Cavalier,” than from that tender and real interest, which, being 
admitted, as it were, into his inner mind and most secret thoughts, we all feel 
in Crusoe and his lonely sojourn in the uninhabited island. 


The supposed 
MS. of Abraham Schweidler, a worthy parish priest of Coserow in Usedom, 
an island on the coast of Pomerania, found in the church two centuries after, 
by his successor Doctor Meinhold, furnishes us with the particulars of the 
trial of his little daughter for witchcraft —a crime so common in Pomerania, 
that twelve women were known to have been executed inoneday. Of these 
trials, one tale of horror is told in the introduction. 


THE WITCH MOTHER. 


“ There runs not merely so deep a demoniac feature through most of these 
shuddering histories as fills the attentive reader with horror and dismay, but 
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even the eternal and unchangeable laws, which govern our feelings and sc- 
tions, are also: frequently interrupted in such a violent manner as to bring 
the understanding, in the proper sense of the word, to a stand-still; as for 
instance, in one of the original trials, which a legal friend in our province 
had picked up, the relation is found that a mother, after she had already en- 
dured the rack, partaken of the sacrament, and was about mounting the scaf- 
fold, so greatly set taside all maternal feeling, as to feel herself in conscience 
bound to accuse her only tenderly beloved daughter, a girl of fifteen years, 


| against whom nobody cherished any suspicion, of being also a witch, in 


order, as she said, to save her poor soul. The court, justly astonished at this 
probably never again paralleled case, caused her state of health to be in- 
vestigated by ministers and the physicians, whose original testimonies are 
still found among the legal documents, and purport favourable throughout. 
The unfortunate daughter, who singularly was called Wise Elizabeth Hegel, 
was in consequence of this maternal declaration really executed.” 

Driven from their homes to suffer the horrors of extreme want by an in- 
cursion of the Imperialists in the thirty years’ war, the worthy pastor tells 
us many tales of the sorrows and painful straits to which he, his little 
daughter, and his flock were put to to satisfy the cravings of nature. Among 
the many striking scenes, one which alone will mark the cruel havoc of 


that dreadful war is as follows ; — 


HORRORS OF THE THIRTY YEARS’ WAR, 

“ Herefrom a Christian heart may judge for itself, in what sorrow and tri- 
bulation I had taken my staff, seeing that my little daughter wasted away to 
a shadow for very hunger ; albeit, I myself, as an old corpus, through the 
grace of the merciful God, do not yet feel any particular diminution of my 
strength. ‘The while I thus went in constant groaning to the Lord, perceived 
1 on the way toward Nekkeritz, which I had taken, a beggar; the same sat 
with his knapsack upon a stone eating a small piece of rare God's gift, that 
is to say, a small piece of bread. Ah me then, poor man, my cheeks ran so 
full of water, that I was constrained to stoop first, and let it ran down to the 
ground before I could ask, ‘ Who art thou? and whence comest thou, that 


| thou hast bread?” Whereupon he answered, ‘ that he was a poor man from 


Bannemin, from whom the enemy had taken everything, and as he got to 
know that the Liepor corner had had peace for a long time, he had set out 
to go and beg there.’ —*‘ Then,’ said I, ‘ thou poor beggar-man give to an 
afflicted servant of Christ, who is poorer than thou, only a small cut of bread 


| for his little daughter, for thou shouldst know that Jam the parson of the 


village here, and my child is ready to die of hunger. I adjure thee by the 
living God that thou wilt not let me go except thou hast compassion on me, 
as thou hast had compassion shown unto thee.’ But the beggar-man would 
not give me any thing, whilst he spake, ‘ that he himself had a wife and 


| four children that were in like manner tottering to a bitter death by hunger, 


seeing the distress is yet much greater in Bannemin than here, where 
we had berries at least; and if I had not heard that a few days ago a 


| woman there (calling her also by name, but the which, stricken with horror, 


I did not then regard) had killed her own child, and devoured it for 
hunger.’” 


At this time, on the sea-shore, the little daughter (whom by-the-by the 
good priest had instructed in the Latin tongue) discovers a deposit of 


amber, which the worthy priest is enabled to sell for a large sum, though by 
degrees, lest his unaccustomed wealth should lead to his being robbed, and 
other misfortunes. With this wealth the good Abraham lays in a store of 
bread, which he divides with his parishioners; but in the distribution of his 
charity gives offence to some, for the poor are too often ungrateful, and 
become enemies to those who benefit them. By accident the daughter 
makes acquaintance with a youth, who becomes afterwards the lover of the 
young girl, and to his meeting her disguised in wolf-skins on the top of the 
Strockelberg, to the sudden wealth of the family, to the malice of some of 
their neighbours, to a chain of curious circumstances, woven with singular 
ingenuity and minuteness, and to the wicked lust of the Ampthausen, or lord 
of the manor, the fatal charge of witchcraft is accumulated against the pure 
and innocent damsel. 

We must not touch the story of the witchcraft, nor the accusation, nor the 
trial, nor the questioning, and its singular particulars (some of which it 
would have been more delicate in the translator altogether to have omitted), 
but finish our notice (already too long for the multiplicity of books which 
proffer themselves to our attention) by recommending to general perusal this 
curious and life-like story of witchcraft. 


—$<j—_—— 
THE LAST NEW POEM. 
By Frances Anne Butler (late Fanny Kemble), London (re- 


printed from the American edition): H,. Washbourne, New Bridge Street, 
Blackfriars, 


We should be very sorry to think that such a clever woman and accom- 
plished actress as Mrs. Butler, could be half so unhappy as we make her out 


Poems. 
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to be in this volume of poems. 
scriptive of Mrs. Butler’s own position — we trust not 


She is the daughter of a distant land ; — 
Her kindred are far off; —her maiden hand, 
Sought for by many, was obtained by one 
Who owned a different birthland from her own, 
But what reck’d she of that? as low she knelt, 
Breathing her marriage vows, her fond heart felt, 
“ For thee I give up country, home, and friends ; 
Thy love for each, for all, shall make amends ;” 
And was she loved ?—perishing by her side 
The children of her bosom drooped and died ; 
The bitter life they drew from her cold breast 
Flicker’d and failed ; she laid them down to rest, 
Two pale young blossoms in their early sleep, 
And weeping said, “ They have not lived to weep.” 
And weeps she yet? no, to her weary eyes 
The bliss of tears, her frozen heart denies; 
Complaint, or sigh, breathes not upon her lips, 
Her life is one dark, fatal, deep eclipse. 
Lead her to the green grave where ye have laid 
| The creature that ye mourn: let it be said, 
[ Here love, and youth, and beauty, are at rest!” 
She only sadly murmurs, “ Blest !— most blest !” 
And turns from gazing, lest her misery 


Should make her sin, and pray to Heaven to die, 


The language of these poems is throughout masculine and nervous beyond 
what is usual in the style of female writers, but the thought and passion 
have that air of exaggeration — that “smell of the footlights” — that con- 


stant expectation that all the world is looking at them, which seems to cling 


fatally to those who have once appeared on the stage of a theatre. Mrs. 
Butler, as we hear, has separated from her husband, and is about to re-appear 
on the English stage under the auspices of Mr. Macready. To play-goers 
this is a great gain, but to the general public a loss, as affording another ex- 


ample that great talent in a woman is too often painfully incompatible with 
the quiet enjoyment of domestic life, and that placid endurance which makes, 
in time, a heaven of every home. Griselda, after all, was a better woman 


| than Sappho, There are some lines and sonnets in this collection which must 
| have made Mr. Butler feel very uncomfortable. What husband (and to 


whom else can it be addressed) would like such a melodious scolding as the 
| following ?— 
, 
In the dark, lonely night, 
When sleep and silence keep their watch o'er men; 
False love! in thy despite, 
I will be with thee then. 
When in the world of dreams thy spirit strays, 
Seeking, in vain, the peace it finds not here, 
Thou shalt be led back to thine early days 
Of life and love, and I will meet thee there 
I'll come to thee, with the bright, sunny brow, 
That was Hope's throne before I met with thee ; 
And then Ill show thee how ’tis furrowed now 
By the untimely age of misery. 
I'll speak to thee, in the fond, joyous tone, 
That wooed thee still with love’s impassioned spell ; 


And then I'll teach thee how I've learnt to moan, 
Since last upon thine ear its accents fell. 


It is plain the lady was jealous, or what means this? 


Lady, whom my beloved loves so well ! 
When‘on his clasping arm thy head reclineth, 
When on thy lips his ardent kisses dwell, 
And the bright flood of burning light, that shineth 
In his dark eyes, is poured into thine ; 
When thou shalt lie enfolded to his heart, 
In all the trusting helplessness of love ; 
If in such joy sorrow can find a part, 
Oh, give one sigh unto a doom like mine! 
Which I would have thee pity, but not prove. 
One cold, calm, careless, wintry look, that fell 
Haply by chance on me, is all that he 
E’er gave my love; round that, my wild thoughts dwell 
In one eternal pang of memory. 


This may be very heart-breaking, but the following style of retaliation 
could not have tended to increase the domestic felicity of the young 
American gentleman, who had married the clever English actress. 

Is it a sin to wish that I may meet thee 
In that dim world whither our spirits stray, 


When sleep and darkness follow life and day ? 
Is it a sin, that there my voice should greet thee 


Can the following lines be in any way de- | 





With all that love that I must die concealing ? 
Will my tear-laden eyes sin in revealing 
The agony that preys upon my soul ? 
Is’t not enough through the long, loathsome day, 
To hold each look, and word, in stern control ? 
May I not wish the staring sunlight gone, 
Day and its thousand torturing moments done, 
And prying sights and sounds of men away ? 
O still and silent Night! when all things sleep, 
Locked in thy swarthy breast my secret keep : 
Come, with thy vision'd hopes and blessings now ! 
I dream the only happiness I know. 


The “ Impromptu ” appears to us an original thought, and expressed with 
a conciseness, a clearness, and a delicacy which make it equal to a Greek 
epigram, 
IMPROMPTU, 
Written among the ruins of the Sonnenberg. 

Thou who within thyself dost not behold 

Ruins as great as these, though not as old, 

Canst scarce through life have travelled many a year, 

Or lack'st the spirit of a pilgrim here. 

Youth hath its walls of strength, its towers of pride ; 


Love, its warm hearth-stones; Hope, its prospects wide ; 
Life’s fortress in thee, held these, one and all, 


And they have fallen to ruin, or shall fall. 


There are several “ Lines for Music ” in this collection, which are miserable 
failures, being only silly where they should be tender. There are also several 
attempts at humour, which are singularly vulgar and unfeminine: but there 
are many beautiful pieces, in which the melancholy feeling that is evidently 
preying on the writer's mind gushes forth, like the nightingale’s music, from 
the heart. 

There is something strangely pleasing in “ The Invitation,” a poem of one 
page only, and also in “ The Farewell,” which we have taken the liberty of 
improving, by omitting a verse, in which the authoress writes about her 


“ fiery steed,” the horse being an animal mentioned in our opinion by few but 
poetic cockneys, who are much alarmed at his capers. 


A FAREWELL. 


I shall come no more to the Cedar Hall, 
The fairies’ palace beside the stream ; 
Where the yellow sun-rays at morning fall 
‘Through their tresses dark, with a mellow gleam, 
I shall tread no more the thick dewy lawn, 


When the young moon hangs on the brow of night, 
Nor see the morning, at early dawn, 
Shake the fading stars from her robes of light. 
At fragrant noon, I shall lie no more 
Neath the oak’s broad shade, in the leafy dell; 
The sun is set, —the day is o'er, — 
The summer is past ; — farewell !— farewell ! 
Miss Kemble is hardly aware, perhaps, that she owes the idea of the two 
last lines to “ Joel” — “ The summer is past, the harvest is over, and we are 
not saved.” ‘To those — and they must be many in England —who wish to 


see Fanny Kemble’s poems, let us commend this small cheap edition of 
Mr. Washbourne, 
rr 


SHORT NOTICES OF RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 


The Poetry of Real Life. J. Lee, 440, West Strand. 


Tuenre is a great deal of poetic feeling, and much of poetry in the fasei- 
culus of upwards of a hundred sonnets that compose the bulk of this volume ; 
His verse is the soft 
gliding of a gentle stream, not the burst and foaming of the mountain torrent, 
or the grand majestic flow of that noble river of song, which delights and 
astonfshes us in Dryden, Wordsworth, Milton, or any of the masters of the 


Kindness of disposition, and a feeling and cultivated mind breathe in 


By Henry Ellison. 


but there is a lack of inspiration and enthusiasm. 


art. 
every page; there is much to please, and little to offend; the verse runs 
smoothly, with just sufficient of roughness occasionally to show the author 
is in earnest, and the thoughts are sometimes elegant, occasionally passionate, 
We will extract the last of the sonnets, in which 
Mr. Ellison describes the poet's vocation. 


and always in good taste. 


The musie of the days which are to come 
Doth haunt me ever, and my footsteps move 
In time unto it — paces of deep love 

And faith unchangeable! I hear the hum 
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HUNTS LONDON J OUBNAL. 


Of mighty workings, and cannot be dumb — 

To the grand concert of the spheres above 
Mankind moves on, vain omens to disprove : 
While, overhead and in the vanward, some 
Prophetic soul, larklike, doth soar and sing 

A few, poor snatches of that music here, 

My fellow-men, I, as a pledge, would bring 

The music at my heart, still answering clear : 
Which tells me that there must be yet some string 
Untouched, that God intended Man to hear! 


And another, which is an excellent specimen of the author’s general manner. 
AGAINST OVERSEVERE RELIGION. 


The world is not a hermit’s cell —e’en by 

The bare rock, where th’ Ascetic seeks repose, 
From what he calls life's conflicts and vain throes, 
By vanity supplanting vanity, 

The flower cheers his sense and charms his eye ; 
Seeming, with silent comment, to expose 

His joyless creed, and teach him, as it grows 

In loveliness, the mild theology 

Of Nature! were this Earth a wilderness, 

Then haply we in such a creed might trace 

A fitness ; but its wealth and loveliness 

Are such, that she doth Solitude displace 

With songs of joyance, and with flowers dress 
The waste, that Man may smile, and love her face ! 


ee 


The Providence of God displayed in a Series of interesting Faets. 
Rev. John Young, M.A. Houlston and Stoneman, Paternoster Row. 


Wiru an earnest zeal and most religious spirit, the author of this volume 
has searched the records of sacred and profane history for the purpose of 
gathering together those passages which most strongly demonstrate the 
providence of God. The fulfilment of this task has led him through many 
curious books, beyond the ready reach of ordinary readers ; and the result isa 
large collection of narratives and anecdotes, as amusing in their character as 
they are instructive and important in their tendency. It will be a favourite 
volume for young folks as well as older ones; and though claiming no 
higher praise than that of judicious and tasteful compilation, will no doubt 
enjoy a wide circulation amongst the more religious portion of the com- 
munity, 

cella 
The Sequential System of Musical Notation. By Arthur Wallbridge. London : 


Simpkin and Marshall, Stationers’ Hall Court. 


Ma. Watieaince proposes a new method of writing music “ conformably 


with nature,” and to supersede the present system by divesting it of ex- 


isting intricacies and obscurities. The plan requires a new key-board ; and 
this, with the prejudices — whether well or ill-founded in favour of the rules 
of musie now in vogue — will, we apprehend, place very strong obstacles in 
Like most innovators, however, 


the way of the adoption of such a “ reform.” 


the author displays much ingenuity and diligence in this attempt to remedy 


what he considers to be a faulty system. 
—_>—— 


A HINT FROM Hi 


BOY AT 


RACE. 
BY A MERCHANT TAILORS’ SCHOOL. 

Nullam, Vare, sact4 vite prius severis arborem.—Boox I. Ove 18. 
Luxvuntant grew the sacred vine, of husbandmen chief pride, 
Where winding Tiber leads along his fertilising tide — 

And blessed be its nectar, the storms of life to calm, 

And pour upon the wounds of care its sovereignest balm ! 

And ye whom Father Matthew fools, be warned ere ‘tis too late, 
‘The scorner of the ruby wave's no favourite of fate. 

Let the lily drink her dew-drop, and grow paler if she will — 

Let the stag his dancing shadow see whilst sipping at the rill — 
But man should be a toper, to quaff the vine's best blood, 

And nightly view his image in the flagon’s crimson flood. 

For him war hath no terrors, and poverty no sting, 

The world may wag its worst so long as he may Bacchus sing. 
But if perchance he spurneth moderation’'s golden rule, 

The god, at hand to save, recals old fable conned at school : — 
How men, abusing bis fair gifts, unneighboursomely brawled — 
How Centaurs and the Lapithe each other sorely mawled — 

And how he once, with awful brow, denounced the men of Thrace, 
Who staggered ‘fore his glorious shrine, and hiccupped in his face ! 
For me, O radiant deity | attend thy votary's prayer, 

And grant me from thy mellowest vat as much as I may bear ; 
While I thy rites will celebrate, just decorously jolly, 

Fun, frolic, fancy, brain of fire, by reason saved from folly. 


By the | 


SELECTIONS FROM THE LAT! NEW WORKS. 
AN ABYSSINIAN FIGHT. 

Asour four o'clock, a sudden commotion among the Kafilah men, all 
rushing to spears and shields, and loud shouts of “ Ahkeem! Ahkeem !” 
awoke me from my siesta. Jumping up from my mat, I seized my fire- 
arms, and ran towards the place where Ohmed Medina and Ebin Izaak were 
beckoning me to come. In front was a crowd of some twelve or fourteen 
men fighting in the greatest desperation, and so near to us, that the spears 
that were thrown almost struck the shields of those with whom I was 
sitting. About thirty yards beyond the combatants, who, in close fight, 
were yelling, struggling, and falling, another line, consisting chiefly of my 
Hy Soumaulee escort, sat with their shields before them in the same quiet 
spectator-like fashion as ourselves. I must observe, that Adam Burrah and 
Moosa, as soon as they saw me in the line with the Tajourah people, came 
from the opposite side, and sat close in front of me. Ohmed Medina told 
me not to fire, or take any part in the business, except to take care of myself, 
as the quarrel was a private one, and that no one would attack us if we did 
not commence hostilities. To make more secure against an accident, Ebin 
Izaak kept his hand on my right arm all the time, to prevent me taking up 
either of my guns that lay upon the ground on each side of me. During the 
fight I noticed, that occasionally one of the Kafilah men would spring up 
from his sitting posture, and with a loud shout run towards the combatants, 
He was invariably answered by one of the Hy Soumaulee opposite, who 
rushed to meet him; so that in a short time more than double the number 
of the original fighters were engaged. The contest which was now taking 


| place in my sight was an actual representation, on a small scale, of the mode 


of fighting practised by the Dankalli tribes. When two hostile bodies of 
these people meet, it is not usual for the whole to engage, but sitting down 
in two opposite lines at the distance of sixty or eighty yards from each other, 
they await the result, produced by the yelling, jumping, and speechifying of 
their leaders, who for this purpose stand up ‘immediately i in front of their 
men, At the intended attack upon our Kafilah at Wadalissan, by the 
Bursane Bedouins, Garalmee, in addition to his duty of keeping the people 
squatting upon their heels, evidently recited some martial song or speech, 
which at intervals was responded to with loud yells and shaking of the 
spears in the direction of the enemy. <A few becoming sufficiently excited 
by these means, they rush from either side into the intervening space. The 
combat then commences, by each of these singling out his opponent and 
squatting opposite to him, in their usual attitude, at the distance of a few 
yards. Balancing their spears in a threatening manner, they spar at each 
other for several minutes, until one conceives he has a favourable op- 
portunity of launching his spear, when, springing to his feet, he darts it 
with great force and precision. Seldom, however, any injury is thus pro- 
duced, for his wary antagonist, with his shield, dashes it aside, and then 
endeavours to break by jumping and stamping upon it, as it lies upon the 
ground. He in his turn threatens with his weapon his spearless opponent, 
who, bounding from side to side, in a stooping posture, endeavours to cover 
with his shield his whole body, save the head, and thus gives no steady object 

for the aim of the coming missile. At length the spear being thrown, pro- 
bably with the same harmless effect, both snatch their knives from their 
girdle, and rush with great impetuosity upon each other, throwing their 
shields to the ground to admit’ of their grappling with their left hands, 
whilst with the right, they strike swift and heavy blows at the neck and into 
the left side. A few moments decide the murderous conflict, and the loud 
shout of the victor, as he pushes from his front the heavy corpse of the slain, 
proclaims his success in the gladiatorial combat. During the fight, continual 
shouts of encouragement, or of derision, are raised by the non-combatants, 
who are waiting only the stimulus of revenge, on seeing a friend or leader 
killed, or to be prompted by the desire to assist some wounded companion, 
when they then rush into the conflict, from their previous couchant position 
in the rear. No ‘sooner, however, does any one spring forward for this 
purpose, than he is met by some brave of the opposite side, who runs to 
encounter him. Sometimes two or three, or even more, hasten for the same 
purpose ; but corresponding opponents leap forward to engage hand to hand 
in a succession of duels, with those who show this anxiety to mingle in the 
fray. In this manner the excitement spreads, pair after pair enter the en- 
sanguined lists, and new comers continue to lengthen out the contest, until 
one party exhausts its warriors, and the weak and cowardly of that party 
alone are sitting in the rear. The victors now joined by their reserve 
friends rush forward to attack these, and kill whoever resists, while the rest, 
throwing aside their spears and shields, fly for their lives. ‘Thus terminates 
a sanguinary affair, for of the number of warriors actually engaged, one-half, 
on the side of the defeated party, must be slain; sometimes with very little 
loss on the part of the victors, ‘To return to the little battle in our front, I 
soon observed, that part of the latter comers up, instead of joining in the 
fight, were throwing their twisted robes across the arms of the combatants, 
and dragging them, one by one, out of the mé/ée, some being thrown violently 
to the ground, in the efforts made by their friends to separate them. Ina 
few minutes afterwards, four men burst from the ctowd, threw away their 
shields, their spears had been broken previously, and ran at the top of their 
speed in a direction towards the south. No one followed after to molest 
them, or to prevent their retreat, and the remaining combatants, who were 
able to walk, returned to their respective sides, where they fell into line as 
before, no attention at the time being paid to the deep gashes, and 
bleeding wounds, every one of them exhibited on some part of their bodies. 
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The cause of the quarrel had been'the attempt of one of the Wahamas, who 
had retired with two of our Kafilah men to some little distance from the 
camp, to appropriate to himself the shield of the old man, when the son of 
the latter’ had returned on some errand to the camp. The old man, how- 
ever, still retained somewhat of the spirit of youth, and after a vain struggle 
to retain possession of the shield, suddenly let it go, but seizing a spear, 
hurled it at the thief, just as he was making off with his prize. It was 
fortunate for him that the weapon was thrown with the trembling hand of 
age; for as it was, it inflicted a severe wound a little below the hip, and 
hung trailing a moment or two before it fell out. The man thinking himself 
mory grievously hurt than he was, dropt the shield, and began calling out 
« Wahama, Wahama,” rushing at the same time with his drawn knife upon 
the old man. The son of the latter, who had returned on the first alarm, 
ran to the rescue of his father, whilst the Wahama people hastened to the 
assistance of their friend. A number of the Kafilah people, Hy Soumaulee 
and half-bloods, now mingled in the fray, whilst those who knew nothing 
of either party, or were not relations, took no part beyond looking after 
their own safety. At length, after a message from Ohmed Mahomed, in 
which he promised a tobe to the chief of the [ly Soumaulee, and some blue 
sood to his men, several of them laid aside their arms, and with their twisted 
tobes managed, by main force, to drag asunder the contending parties, and in 
this manner restored peace. Settling this affair was a very serious business. 
Two of the Wahamas were severely wounded, Himyah had got the muscles 
of the upper arm transfixed by a spear, and numbers of others had received 
sundry cuts, stabs, and scratches. ‘Then there were broken spears, lost knives, 
torn tobes, and injured shields, for all of which compensation was claimed. 
Nature’s last daily care, the star-spangled curtain of night, was drawn 
around her tumultuous children, and we all retired from the scene of strife ; 
my injured hand paining me much less than I could have anticipated. 
Ohmed Medina, Ebin Izaak, and fifteen or sixteen others, were now 
engaged in chanting a noisy zeker, whilst Ohmed Mahomed, supported by 
Moosa, sat in a large calahm of the Kafilah men and Hy Soumaulee, until 
long after midnight, arranging the offerings or presents intended to be given 
as compensation to the injured in the late conflict. The two dying 
Wahamas were lively enough upon this subject, and although they could not 
join in the discussion, insisted on being placed on two mats in the centre of 
the circle, instead of being carried, as was proposed, to Herhowlee. ‘Their 
case was first discussed, and after a deal of arguing, five dollars’ worth of 
blue sood and a tobe each was received by them as satisfaction for their 
wounds, they undertaking also to accompany us through their own country, 
on purpose to obviate the effects of the evil reports it was expected their 
friends who ran away from the conflict would spread. A drawback from 
one of these wounded men was one dollar’s worth of sood, paid to Himyah 
for the wound in his arm. The old man on whose account the quarrel 
commenced had to pay for two spears and to receive one, in lieu of which he 
consented to take one of the shields that had been thrown away by the 
fugitives. In this manner all injured articles, every deep cut or smallest 
bruise, was fairly balanced according to their ideas of the market value of 
such commodities, against every kind of merchandise, from a cow or sheep 
down to a handful of tobacco. : 
Long before this business was concluded, Zaido, who, in addition to his 
other duties, was cashier to Ohmed Mahomed, had come to a conclusion that 
our halt at Barradudah would be a very expensive one. Already he had 
manufactured into the currency of the country one entire piece of blue 
calico, and still fresh comers, demanding their compensation, kept him 
measuring cubits with his fore-arm, and then tearing each half dollar's 
worth away with a wrench that seemed every time to dislocate his heart. 
It was too dark to observe the expression of his countenance, but, no doubt, 
it was dolorous in the extreme; if I could judge from his sighs and often- 
repeated oaths, that “ twenty times the value of all the good the camels had 
received by their halt had been paid by him to men, who”— here he mut- 
tered some scandal, I suppose, for he did not think it expedient to whisper 
even to me (he was sitting close under the side of my hut) his real opinion 
of the Bedouins, who had occasioned all the tumult. — Johnston's Travels. 


————»——__. 


AN ITALIAN VILLA AND ITS FAMILY HISTORY. 


We have crossed to Belaggio several times, without visiting the villas on 
that shore. ‘Io-day has been excessively hot; at five a breeze sprung up: 


we crossed the lake; and, landing at the port of Belaggio, went up the hill to 


visit the villa Serbelloni. ‘The extreme and narrow shoot of the promontory 
that divides the lake into two, is covered by the gardens of this villa. c 
the north, towards Cadenabbia, the descent is somewhat gradual to the 
water, and the hill is cut into terraces, planted with vines and olives. To 
the south, looking over the Lake of Lecco, it is abrupt; dark, precipitous 
rocks, rise at once from the deep waters, broken into crags and pinnacles, 
crowned with rich vegetation, and adorned by majestic trees. Paths have 
been formed along the outmost brink of these picturesque precipices and 
ravines ; and it is impossible to imagine any thing more beautiful than the 
sight, looking down on the clear deep lake, and its high rocky barriers, 
broken into gorges and water-courses, tree-grown and verdant. A tower in 
olden time had been built on the height of the promontory—it is now in 
ruin—and through this there is an entrance to a summer-house that over- 
looks the deepest and most beautiful of the ravines, with its graceful wood. 
On the other side of the lake are the huge mountains surmounting Varenna, 
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was, as a reward, made cardinal. 
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and, softened by distance, the roaring of a torrent falls on the ear; the | 
sound of a mysterious fountain, called, from its milky colour, fiume latte, 
whose bed is full and noisy in summer, and empty and still in winter. The 
grounds of the Villa Serbelloni are peculiarly Italian, One path is eut 
through a cavern; and at a particular point a view is caught of the opposite 
bank and of the Villa Sommariva — a picture, as it were, set in a frame; 
descending terraces lead from the summer-house to the water’s edge, The 
gardens are not kept in English order; but Art has done much in laying 
them out to advantage, and the exuberant richness of Nature stands in place 
of trimness, which is not an apposite epithet for gardens in this country. 
There is a great deal of ground ; the demesne is princely in its extent, and 
in the grandeur of the natural beauties it contains. Its great defect is the 
absence of a suitable residence. In times gone by this estate belonged to 
the ducal family of Sfondrati, whose escutcheons adorn the walls. The 
Sfondrati were a family of Cremona, and the name appears in the pages of 
Italian history. In Charles V.’s time, a Sfondrati was employed in various 
negotiations by Francesco Sforza, Duke of Milan, and was among the most 
distinguished of the followers of the emperor himself. Unfortunately, in 
those days the Italians of Lombardy were patriots no more, for they had no 
longer a country. Franceseo Sfondrati was named by Charles V. governor 
of Siena, and restored order to that distracted town; so that the Sienese 
named him Father of their country. As Siena had always been a Ghibel- 
line city, it may be supposed that the majority of her citizens looked favour- 
ably on the acts of a governor appointed by the German emperor. Sfron- 
drati had married a lady of the illustrious house of Visconti, and was thus 
connected with the reigning family of Milan. When he lost his wife, he 
entered the church. He became, first, bishop of Cremona, and afterwards 
cardinal. The youngest of his sons was also an ecclesiastic, and became 
pope, under the name of Gregory X1V.; he was known as an author of 
some works on jurisprudence ; and besides, there exists a poem of his, en- 
titled “De Raptu Helene, Poema heroicum, libro tres,” published in 
Venice, in 1559. Another member of the same family, also a churchman, 
made himself conspicuous by defending the pretensions of the court of 
Rome in answer to the declaration of the French clergy, in 1682; and 
Nor is the name Serbelloni much less 
illustrious. This family was originally Burgundian; and three brothers of 
the name left France during the anarchy of the reign of Charles VI., when 
the factions of Burgundy and Orleans, and the English invasion, distracted 
that unfortunate country. One brother established himself in Spain, another 
at Naples, the third in Lombardy. One of the descendants, Gabriel Ser- 
belloni, was particularly famous. Had he supported a good cause, he had 
been a hero. But the Italians had ceased to be a nation, and fought for 
France or Spain, as circumstances might direct. Gabriel was a knight of 
Malta, and fought against the Turks with reputation and success in Hun- 
gary. His military skill and prowess introduced him to the notice of 
Charles V.; and he invited him to enter his service. He fought in Ger- 
many and Brabant, and acquired a high reputation. The most honourable 
circumstance attending his career occurred when Don John of Austria 
undertook his famous expedition against the Turks. This prince refused to 
sail till Serbelloni was added to the number of his generals, Every thing 
that was most illustrious in Italy and Spain made a part of his expedition. 
The inimical fleets encountered each other near Lepanto, The greater 
number of the generals, both Spanish and Italian, were for avoiding the 
conflict, the Turkish fleet having greatly the advantage in numbers. Ser- 
belloni alone supported the opposite opinion. Don John yielded to his 
arguments ; and Serbelloni, by his subsequent bravery, as well as by his 
counsels, was a chief cause of the victory. It was in this battle that Cer- 
vantes fought and lost his hand: it is one of the most famous naval combats 
in modern history. Serbelloni was rewarded by the viece-royalty of Sicily. 
He was employed on other occasions of difficulty and peril against the 
Turks, and was made prisoner at one time and exchanged for thirty-six 
Turkish officers of rank, taken in the battle of Lepanto. He reaped a 
| better glory when named lieutenant by the governor of Milan, The plague 
broke out in the city, and the governor abandoned his post; Serbelloni 
| remained, and exerted himself, by wise and humane measures, to alleviate 
the horrors of the time. He was again chosen by Don John to accompany 
him in his last campaign in Flanders; he was with him when he died, nor 
| did he long survive him. A more recent Serbelloni— probably grandfather 
of the present representatives of the family —served under the Emperor 
| Charles VI., and distinguished himself in the wars of Italy, and more par- 
ticularly during the Seven Years’ War. He was afterwards appointed 
governor of Lombardy. I can seareely explain why I send you these 
| details. These grounds are so attractive — their site so romantic —the name 
| of the Sfondrati sounded so dignified to our ears, that we have been hunting 
for information with regard to them and their successors. I send you a 
portion of the result. Two brothers now remain of the Serbelloni family — 
one a general, who served during the wars of the French empire; the other, 
a church dignitary. Both are childless, and the estates will, on their death, 
be inherited by their sister. Probably, in ancient days, all the habitation 
that existed was the ruined tower on the summit of the promontory. The 
escutcheons on the walls show, however, that the present villa was built by 
the Sfondrati; but it is much out of repair and quite unworthy of the 
grounds, being little better than the house of a fattore or steward. The 
plan of a new residence on a splendid scale is under consideration, as well as 
the completion and ornamenting the grounds. But the brothers discuss, 
and can never come to one mind, — Shelley's Rambles in Germany and Italy. 
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LITERARY “ LIONS.” 
Barry Cornnwatt. 


We remember a young poet who came to town with a goodly volume of 
verse of his own composing, bent on finding out the Barry Cornwall of his 
young and earnest admiration. He borrowed a Court Guide, and hunted 
pretty well through a Post Office Directory, but vo Barry Cornwall could 
he find. He remained in this dilemma for many days, unable to obtain a 
sight of the poet after his own heart, and what was perhaps worse, unable 
to get a hearing for the rehearsal of his own rhymes. When the fever of 
finding where Barry Cornwall lived was pretty well at fever point, he 
determined on asking the poet's publisher for the poct's address. He had 
some modesty, he was heard to relate, in asking so particular a favour, for 
he had by this time begun to suspect that his favourite poet was much in 
the predicament of other poets — without a local habitation of any passable 
distinction. Mr. Moxon, the publisher, communicated at once the address 
of his poet friend, when the dilemma ceased for a new wonderment to arise. 
As the poetic Peter Pindar was in his body corporate plain John Walcott, 
so the Barry Cornwall of lyric poetry and song was in Chancery Lane, and 
in his own every day capacity, Bryan Waller Procter, Esq., barrister-at- 
law. ‘The garret was metamorphosed into Bedford Square, and the author 
of “ The Sea” into a cool calculating conveyancer. 


The study of the Law has hitherto been thought unpropitious to the | 


cultivation of the Muses — 


O Fergusson, thy glorious parts 
Ill suited Law’s dry musty arts. 


Blackstone wrote verses such as they are or were; Serjeant Talfourd delights 
in throwing off the wig of Westminster Hall, and in bringing the buskin 
of the Grecian muse upon the British stage; while Barry Cornwall weaves 
garlands of verse in chambers in Chancery Lane, or writes sonnets to the 
nightingale among the clamorous rooks that caw in the precincts of the 
Temple. 

Hogg was horrified when he found that Southey refused to participate 
in his poetic beverage of rum-punch, and paralysed with wonder when he 
found that Barry Cornwall declined to drink wine, and, in Johnson's 
language, was nothing more than a hardened and shameless tea-drinker. 
Hogg had a doubt if perfect sobriety and transcendant poetical genius 
could well exist together; but when Barry persisted in his water courses 
his doubts were at an end, and he was heard to apply to Barry Cornwall 
the language of Dryden to the youthful Swift, * Cousin, ye are not, and will 
never be, a poet.” 

The expectation of the shepherd-poet, that Barry Cornwall was a boon 
companion, a fellow who drank in the good old English style of drinking, 
while good drink was to be had, was an expectation at once natural and 
likely. The author of “ The Sea” and “ The Sea King,” the poet of “ The 
Grape and the Vine,” and of the lyrie beginning 

Why doth the bottle stand, boys ? 

Send round the bottle quick, boys ! 

Fill to the beaded brim, boys! 
should be a third-bottle man, one drunk at times according to all the 
learned rules of drunkenness, as Upse-freeze, Parmi-Lunt, and Crambo. 
But we are not to judge of a poet's personal habits by a poet's works: 
Thomson, who inculeates early rising in verse, practised mid-day rising in 
reality; and Rowe, who wrote tragedies requiring tears, was one continuous 
peal of merriment and laughter. 

Mr. Procter is a poet of storm and strive, tranquillity and sunshine: but 
we prefer the offspring of his gentler nods to the produce of his more 
boisterous moments. He is all lather and suds, rage and rant, in his stronger 
offspring — all tenderness and truth and sweet unaffectedness of manner in 
his gentler lyrics. “ The Sea,” that is so much sung, and perhaps admired, 
is, to our thinking, the blubber of a ranting landsman —all cjaculations and 
sonorous repetitions, at once turbid and turgid. There is too much in 
it of what Johnson called Tig and Terry; that is, something beyond 
definition or description. 

Mr. Procter’s personal appearance is that of a man with whom life has 
been a long disease. There is a look about his eyes of melancholy sadness. 
His form is small ; and as a breath had made him, it would seem as if a breath 
would really unmake him. He would not do to dwell with his“ Stormy 
Petrel;” no ruder breeze than the south wind fresh from a bank of violets 
should agitate his frame, honey from Mount Hymettus should be his food, 
and the waters of Castaly his only drink. Yet in that slender tenement 
of clay dwell many noble sentiments, large purposes, pious resolutions, 
poetic thoughts, manly ardour, considerate sympathy, and generous wishes 
for both friend and foe. 

The late re-issue of Mr. Procter's English songs in one small pocket 
volume, not at the request of friends, but better still, his publisher, 
augurs well for an hereafter with Mr. Procter's poetry. He has brought 
together a charming little volume of verse, which we intend taking to the 
fields with us the first fine day after rain. Some of his dramatic fragments 
are quite admirable in the way of the old English writers; and Charles 
Lamb is reported to have said, that there was not a fragment in the whole 
collection, had he feund them among the Garrick Plays in the Museum, 
to which he would have refused a place in his Dramatic Specimens. But 


Lamb really stuttered more than usual when he got rid of this complimentary | 


criticism before Mr. Procter. 


Barry Cornwallis the author of three prose publications,—the “ Life of 
| Edmund Kean,” in two duodecimo volumes; the “ Life of Ben Jonson,” 
| prefixed to a one volume edition of the poet’s works; and a recent “ Essay 
| upon the Genius of Shakspeare,” appended to Kenny Meadows’ gracefully 
illustrated volumes. ‘There was a bitter review of the “ Ben Johnson” in 
“ Blackwood's Magazine,” clever and unshrinking ; but the bitterest cut of 
all has been the cut given by its publisher; Mr. Moxon having, in the late 
re-issue of the book, thrown the Life aside altogether, and inserted instead 
the “ Controversial Life” by the late Mr. Gifford. Mr. Procter wrote ap- 
parently with the fear of the dead Mr.Gifford before his eyes; he outdid 
Gifford in the rancour of his abuse upon Ben Jonson's enemies, as they 
have been called, and added saltpetre to the lacerations as yet unhealed, as if 
glad to appease the affrighted shade which his own fear rather than his own 
convictions had brought before him. 

Barry Cornwall is a married man with a family, and what is more, has the 
honour to call Basil Montague (Bacon's best editor) his father-in-law. — 
From the Pictorial Times. 


NORTH COUNTRY WITCHES. 
BY THOMAS WILSON, AUTHOR OF THE “ PITMAN’S FAY.” 


We at Gateshead had a great superiority to the Newcastle folks in the 
treatment of witches; for although we bred them, we did not hang them. 


| Our witches were allowed full liberty to go where they pleased — in what 


shape they pleased — and in what way was most agreeable to themselves ; 
either to scud over our hills in the shape of a hare, or whisk through the air 
on a broomstick ; whereas (as stated in Gardner’s “ England's Grievance,” at 
page 114.), in the years 1649 and 1650, the magistrates of Newcastle sent to 
Scotland for a witch-finder, who practised the humane art of discovering 
witches by thrusting pins into their bodies. By this test fifteen poor inno- 
cent women were condemned by a Newcastle jury of burgesses, and executed 
for the crime of witchcraft. ‘The name of the wretch is not given, but he 
was engaged by Thomas Shevil and Cuthbert Nicholson, sergeants of 
Newcastle, and was “ to have twenty shillings a piece for all he could con- 
demn as witches, and free passage thither and back again”—a_ notable 
scheme, truly, for finding witches. This fellow was at length seized, tried, 
and executed in Scotland, for these abominable murders, and at the gallows 
confessed he had been the death of above two hundred and twenty women 
in England and Scotland for the gain of twenty shillings a piece. Such 
was the boasted wisdom of our ancestors ! The highly-gifted race of “ witches” 
seems rapidly tending towards extinction. There are here and there yet to 
be seen the remains of their weak and degenerate descendants, but in such a 
feeble and feckless state as hardly to deserve the name. I have known one 
| of these poor creatures, many years ago, whose power never extended further 
than raising a wind to blow off the roof of her neighbour's cottage, or shake 
| his standing corn. I am aware that she was accused of more serious mis- 
chiefs ; but how far these ill-natured accusations were true, is very difficult 
to say, for I could never discern any thing about Mabel that would warrant 
them, for she was neither deformed nor ugly (two indispensable requisites 
towards forming a legitimate witch), nor did I ever recognise her frisking 
about in any other shape than her own. In some other respects, however, 
she was rather a singular woman. She had a memory that retained the date 
of every event that had taken place for some miles round the place where she 
lived. She could give you the day and hour of all the births and deaths in 
the neighbourhood during her time. She knew exactly who “ came again,” 
as she called it, after suffering violent deaths, either in the coal-pits or else- 
where — what shape they were in (for they did not always appear in their 
own) — and what they said when they could be prevailed upon to speak — 
what it was that brought them back — and how long it was before the priest, 
or some such competent person, got them laid at rest in their graves, All 
the haunted houses or places she had off by rote, and could have given you 
the names of all the “ uncanny folk,” or such as had “ bad een,” and had 
amused themselves by plaguing their credulous neighbours. Poor Mabel 
has been dead more than thirty years. She was in the habit of amusing her 
young auditors with the birth and parentage of “ Dick the Deevil,” who 
frequently rode over the Black Fell to his work, upon the “ Porto 
Bello Brag,” a kind of wicked sprite that was well known in that part of 
the neighbourhood. The description of the “ Pelton Brag,” given by 
Sir Cuthbert Sharp in his “ Bishoprick Garland,” induces me to believe 
that it must have been the same roguish sprite that played such tricks at 
Porto Bello. As the places are only a very few miles distant, it is possible 
that he might extend the sphere of his antics to the latter place, when he 
was not particularly busy at home. If they were not the same, they were 
evidently, from the similarity of their habits, from one common stock. It 
delighted in mischief; and whoever mounted it (for it always appeared in 
the shape of an ass), was sure to be thrown into some bog or whin-bush at 
parting; when the creature, as if enjoying the mischief, would run off, 
“ nickerin’ and laughin’,” as Dick would say. He had put the assmanship 
of many to the test, but none were able to sit him, whenever he had arrived 
at a suitable place for depositing his load — not even Dick, who was become 
a favourite, and who, in the end, was the only one who had spirit enough to 
cross him. Dick, however, from long practice, had a pretty good idea 
whereabouts he would be laid; and from being on his guard, very seldom 
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received any injury. The case was often very different with others, who had 
not his precaution, or were not such favourites as Dick, who was generally 
accommodated with a soft fall. All this, it must be admitted, is very tame 
and spiritless, compared with the wonderful accounts handed down to us 
from the olden times, of the awful power and activity of witches. They 
seemed then to have been able to annihilate both time and space. We talk 
now, and boast of our rapidity of motion by gas or steam, but what com- 
parison will the quickest of our modern movements bear, to that of a witch 
mounted on a broomstick? Besides, there is no time lost in the preparatory 
process, Instead of puffing and blowing boilers and bags full of steam or 
gas, the witch lays her leg over a broomstick, and darts through the air like 
lightning. Look, too, at the beautiful simplicity of her apparatus, compared 
with the complex gimeranks of the other. 


ee 


A FISHING VILLAGE IN SCOTLAND. 


We descend towards the cliffs, and enter the village, with its range sofcottages, 
and its corresponding ranges of fishy dunghills heaped high with shells, and 
sprinkled over with broken tufts of arboraceous zoophytes and fragments of 
mutilated star-fish. What first strikes the eye, if indeed the ear be not first 
saluted, is the vast number of ragged children, far beyond the proportion of 
other villages—dressed up, the boys in their father’s cast-off jackets, the girls 
in their mother's petticoats—and all uproarious, acute, quizzical, and mis- 
chievous. ‘They gather around the stranger, full of practical joke and fun: 
if he chances to be mounted on horseback, there are laudable attempts made 
to scare the animal by shaking under its nose a breadth of superfluous jacket, 
or by some bold blow, dealt at a sudden sally by some urchin armed with a 
dried tangle from the beach. There is nothing particularly malicious in- 
tended by the young savages, whose amazing number, in proportion to that 
of the grown inhabitants of the place, seems, so far as it is real, to be a result, 
as in Ireland, of the early marriages common to the class, and in the degree 
in which it is merely apparent to the want of a school to shut up from the 
sight at least the teachable portion of them. ‘They are all before us in one 
noisy, frolicsome mob — not at all devoid, apparently, of that proud sense of 
superiority so natural to the wild man everywhere, which employs, as its 
proper language in such circumstances, the rough practical joke, the jeering 
laugh, the prompt nickname. But how striking the contrast between these 
embryo fishermen of the village and their grave sires. .The imperturbably 
demure tabby never beguiled into a single frolic, does not less resemble the 
vivacious kitten, all activity and play. ‘There is a staid, slow-moving noise- 
lessness about the grown men, that belongs to no other class in Britain. 
Despite of the short blue jacket and glazed hat, it is impossible to mistake 
them for sailors. 


strict watch, that takes cognisance of every thing, is quick in his motions, 
and proverbially observant; whereas the whole air of the fisherman speaks 
of a sluggish, inert, incurious gravity, that seems apathetically indifferent to 
every object around him. Even when employed in repairing his nets, or 
baiting his lines, his motions appear rather automatical than the efforts of 
volition. But in order rightly to transfer his peculiarities of mien and 
aspect, one would require rather the calotype than the pen. We know no 
instances in which they have been rendered with half such truthfulness of 
effect, as in Mr. Hill's exquisite calotypes of our Frith of Forth fishermen ; 
and it is a fact curiously illustrative of the supposed foreign character of the 
class, that these pictures, pencilled by the agency of light, without exagger- 
ation or error, always remind the connoisseur, not of the productions of the 
British but of the Dutch school. The figures seem invariably those of 
Dutch fishermen, as drawn by Ostade or Teniers. ‘The women of the village 
we have come to visit, are found, like its adult male inhabitants and its 
children, to have a character of their own. The sex occupy among the 
fisher population a much wore prominent place than the humbler women of 
the country generally. We find them busied at the out-door employments 
of the fisherman, preparing the solution of tan with which he imparts du- 
rability to his net yarns, or weaving or preparing the nets themselves, or 


The sailor, instinct with a spirit of enjoyment —for his | 
days spent on shore are holidays —and trained of necessity to maintain a : : : 
om ’ y | road in front, and no one could outflank, or come behind him. 
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| nor water. 


bringing from the shore the shell-fish with which he baits his lines, or en- | 


gaged in transferring the naked mollusca to the hook, or setting out to 
market with a load of fish on their back. Their employments are slavish, 
but not so their position in the community. ‘They form the agents through 


which all its sales are effected — its men of business, who occupy the im- | 


portant place between the class who produce, and the classes who consume, 
and through whose hands all the money of the village must pass. And 
hence, apparently, the well-marked energy in their physiognomy and action, 
that contrasts so strongly with the staid and silent gravity of their husbands 
and brothers. 
the fisherman's wife, talkative, forward, and bustling, and Saunders, the hus- 
band, taciturn and reserved. The women, like the men of the village, bear 
a peculiar air, the blended result of the character of their vestments, and of 
their robust and active frames, strongly developed by their masculine labours. 


The petticoat, shortened to adapt it to their laborious employments, espe- | 
cially to the gathering of shell-fish, and the digging up the sand-worm for | 


Scott drew from nature in making Maggie Mucklebackit, 


bait amid the wet sands of the ebb, falls, as in many of the nations of the 
Continent, only a little below the knee, and imparts to them a foreign look, | 


Their love, too, of flaring colours — stripes of the broadest and brightest, 
flaunting calicos, and gay napkins, adds further peculiarity to their costume. 
Among the many thousands who crowded from all parts of the country to 


| a dismal day my friends have passed watching over him. 
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Edinburgh two years ago to see the queen, her majesty singled out, as 
strikingly different ih appearance from any of the others, the fisherwomen of 
Musselburgh and Newhaven. There is a picturesqueness in the aeccompani- 
ments of the picture —in the backgrounds which relieve the various groups 
of figures, that greatly deepens the general impression; the rude and not 
overclean huts, little touched by the improvements of centuries—the various 
rude implements of the profession scattered in front — the nets hanging in 
brown wreaths from the horizontal pole—the large oblong baskets with their 
coiled lines in the centre, and bearing their adroitly baited hooks ranged in 
triple tiers on the edge—the pile of spare oars — the spread sail — the huge 
pot of boiling tan, sending up its seething steam in the sunshine from some 
quiet recess; and away in the distance, under the shadow of the overhanging 


cliffs, the boats of the community drawn up high on the beach. — North 
British Review. 


ee 


AN ENGLISH MADMAN IN ITALY. 


WE begin to feel settled, but to-day a strange and disagreeable incident 
occurred, Peppina came in with wild looks, to say that a madman —an 
Englishman —had arrived by the steamer, and was frightening every body 
with a pistol. It seems that two gentlemen had landed from the steamer, 
and had proceeded, as was the wont of visitors, to the Villa Sommariva, to 
look over it. One was an Italian, the other an Englishman, who spoke 
Italian perfectly. Suddenly, as they reached the gate of the villa which 
opened on the road, the Englishman said to the Italian, “ Are you not afraid 
of being assassinated?” The other, who had come from Milan with him, 
and was not otherwise acquainted, and had no idea of his malady, replied, 
“ No, why should he?” “Do you not know that we are watched, and 
there is treachery every where about us?” “ No,” said the other, “and if 
there were, you have as much cause to be frightened as I.” “ But I am 
armed,” said the madman, “this is loaded,” and he drew a pistol from his 
pocket, and still more excited by the sight of the weapon, began to shriek 
“'Tradimento! Tradimento! Alla Villa Sommariva! Tradimento!” His 
companion, frightened enough, ran off and alarmed the inn and village, and 
as Englishmen, my companions were summoned to see if they could do any 
thing with their countryman. There he stood on the steps before the gate 
of the villa leading down to the lake, shrieking “ Tradimento;” he kept 
every one at bay with his pistol, which was cocked, capped, and ready. 
Some people from across the lake tried to land at the steps to visit the villa, 
but he soon made them row away; the inhabitants around all flocked, 
hiding behind trees and peeping from coverts. He was well content to talk 
or to be spoken to in Italian or English, but no one must approach ; and 
his position, standing on a semicircular flight of steps leading down to the 
lake, was sufficiently impregnable: it gave him the whole command of the 
After three 
or four hours, however, he grew less watchful. As the people talked to 
him, he allowed them insensibly to approach nearer, till one fellow getting 
behind, threw up his arm with the pistol, and then throwing his arms round 
him, took him prisoner. His pistol was double-loaded. But with all his 
madness he was aware, that if he had fired it, his power was at an end; and 
this latent sanity saved, perhaps, a life. He was brought to the hotel, and 
Poor fellow! he 
is quite mad. He had given English lessons at Milan for some years, and 
earned a sufficient livelihood. His insanity has.taken the turn of believing, 
that the Austrian police want to poison him. He said he never went to the 
theatre but a police officer was behind, who scattered a poisonous powder 
over him. He will not take any food in consequence; neither touch bread 
My maid took him a cup of tea made by herself, and, to her 
great indignation, he refused it, as poisoned. He tried to escape several 
times. First, he made friends with his countrymen; but when he found 
that they watched him, he turned to the Italians, calling us, according to 
the phrase of the country, “non Cristiani,” and begging them to save him. 
He had sixteen Napoleons with him. It seems that the doctor who at- 
tended him (he was without relations or English friends) had advised him 
to go to England, had put him into the diligence for Como, introducing him 
to a Milanese in the vehicle, without mentioning his malady, and thus he 
was delivered over to the miserable wanderings of his mind. A doctor had 
been sent for from Menaggio at the first moment; of course, he could do 
nothing. With difficulty he was induced to go to bed; he was thoroughly 
persuaded he should be murdered in the night, and his expostulations on the 
subject were shocking and ghastly enough. The next morning, having 
taken an aversion to all those with whom he had been friendly the preceding 
day, he consented to go back to Milan, under the escort of a police officer. 
I saw him as he got into the boat; he was a spare man, with an adust, 
withered face and unquiet eye; but not otherwise remarkable. We heard 
that at Como he selected a pear from the bottom of a basket in the market 
place, and ate it; it was the first food that had passed his lips sinee he left 
Milan, two days before. — Mrs. Shelley's Rambles in Germany and Italy. 


Pirmen’s Hotmways.— There are certain times of the year when the 
young men and the lads refuse to work, and insist on a “ Gaudy Day;” for 
instance, the first morning they hear the cuckoo, and when the turnips and 
peas are at maturity. They call these periods “ A Cuckoo Mornin’,” “A 
Tormit (Turnip) Mornin’,” and “ A Pea Mornin’.” At such times they 
frequently adjourn to a neighbouring public-house, where they enjoy them- 
selves during a great part of the day. — Notes to the Pitman’s Pay. 
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At Sea i tue Trorics. — We have at last crawled over the line— 
actually once more in south latitude! The winds have lately been light and | 
fitful, causing our sails to flap unceasingly. Nothing is so unmusical to the | 
ear of a sailor as the sound of restless canvass; it makes me, as old maids | 
say, “ quite fidgetty ;" to be sure the nights are beautiful beyond description ; | 
the middle-watch is truly delicious: to come up, reeking from the toil of | 
sleep, into the cool ambient air, is a luxury which friends at the pole cannot | 
possibly conceive ; divesting myself of those envelopes which middle-watch | 
alone can justify, I soon became fit for my lonely walk. In cool weather I | 
pace the poop without fatigue during the whole four hours, unless unsteady 
wind, or threatening squall, or other circumstance demand a fixed attention ; 
but tropical warmth does any thing but patronise so long a walk; quite 
enervated, I am occasionally obliged to bring myself to an anchor on some | 
rail, or sky-light ; but this position, so favourable to somnific influence, can- 
not be long and safely enjoyed ; necessitated, therefore, to get under weigh 
again, I am driven to all sorts of expedients ; sometimes with crazy speed I 
dash down one ladder, and up on the poop again by the other; scaring, 
perhaps, some sleepy midshipman stretched out on the quarter-deck in all 
the luxury of irresponsibility. If that will not do, I tune my pipes to some 
long-remembered ditty; this manceuvre usually sueceeds—I[ hit, perhaps, 
on some oft-sung song — my father’s song—the one I used to sing, because 
he loved it —the spell is broken !— Ocean Thoughts. 

Cuawor rx Faexcu Manners. — French common people have lost much 
of that grace of manner which once distinguished them above all other 
people. More courteous than the Italians they could not be; but, while 
their manners were more artificial, they were more playful and winping. 
All this has changed. I did not remark the alteration so much with regard 
to myself, as in their mode of speaking to one another. The “ Madame” 
and “ Monsieur,” with which stable-boys and old beggar-women used to 
address each other, with the deference of courtiers, has vanished. No trace | 
is to be found of it in France. A shadow faintly exists among Parisian 
shopkeepers, when speaking to their customers; but only there is the tradi- 
tional phraseology still used: the courteous accent, the soft manner, erst so 
charming, exists no longer. I speak of a thing known and acknowledged by 
the French themselves. They want to be powerful; they believe money 
must obtain power; they wish to imitate the English, whose influence they 
attribute to their money-making propensities: but now and then they go a 
step beyond, and remind one of Mrs. Trollope’s description of the Americans, 
Their phraseology, once so delicately, and even to us more straight-forward 
people, amusingly deferential (not to superiors only, but toward one 
another), is become blunt, and almost rude. The French allege several | 
causes for this change, which they date from the revolution of 1830. Some 


say it arises from every citizen turning out as one of the National Guard in 


his turn, so that they all get a ton de garnison: others attribute it to their 
imitation of the English. Of course, in the times of the ancien régime, the 
courtly tone found an echo and reflection from the royal ante-chambers | 
down to the very ends of the kingdom. This had faded by degrees, till the 
revolution of '30 gave it the coup-de-grdce, I grieved very much, Perhaps 
more than any people, as I see them now, the French require the restraint | 
of good manners. They are desirous of pleasing, it is true; but their amour 
propre is so sensitive, and their tempers so quick, that they are easily be- 
trayed into anger and vehemence. I am more sorry, on another score. 
The blessing which the world now needs is the steady progress of civili- | 
sation: freedom, by degrees, it will have, I believe. Meanwhile, as the | 
fruits of liberty, we wish to perceive the tendency of the low to rise to the 
level of the high—not the high to be dragged down to the low. This, we 
are told by many, is the inevitable tendency of equality of means and pri- 
vileges. I will hope not: for on that hope is built every endeavour to 
banish ignorance, and hard labour, and penury from political society. — | 
Mrs. Shelley's Rambles in Germany and Italy. 

Parma Wier. — During my stay at Allulee, an affaletah (kid-skin bag), | 
full of palm wine, was brought me by Zaido every morning, he having sus- | 
pended it below an orifice made near the top of the tree each preceding | 
evening. Before sunrise he again ascended the tree, and taking the bag 
down, conveyed it beneath his robe, with a deal of caution, to my hut. His | 
religion (Islamism) rendered this proceeding illegal, and be wished to 
enhance the favour by the great appearance of difficulty in procuring it ; 
but a circumstance that happened one day proved to me that there were 
other wine-drinkers besides myself in the camp. I was busy writing, when, 
all at once, I heard loud sounds of merriment raised at no great distance 
from my but, and removed one of the side-boxes, so that, without exposing 
myself to the sun, I could see all that was going on. A _ poor fellow, 
evidently too tipsy to walk, was standing stark naked, with his hands tied | 
behind his back by a long cord, the other end of which was fastened to a 
large stone ; whilst two or three men kept discharging skins of water over | 
him, that all the boys of the camp, in great glee, were busy supplying from | 
the neighbouring pools, raising a loud shout of laughter as each skinful 
seemed to rouse the drunken man for a moment, who staggered along, | 
pulling after him the large stone, until he had completed the cireuit of the 
camp, when he was allowed to lie down in quiet, and, covered with mats 
piled high above him, was left to recover from his debauch. Palm wine is 
a very thin, light liquor, tasting like excellent ginger-beer, and, like it, 
effervescing every time the bag which contains it is opened. I always could 
drink three or four pints a-day, and Ohmed Mahomed would frequently 
steal into my hut, and help me in finishing my large leathern bottle, which 
a skin-bag may certainly be called. — Johnston's Travels in Abyssinia. 





Tue Scanter Famiry. — About half a mile north of the Long Bank is a 
public-house (at present kept by Isabella Stephenson), which has long been 
known by the name of “ Red Robin's.” 
the house, with the following lines underneath, as an invitation to tra- 
vellers : — 


Red Bobin lives here, 

Sells good ale and beer: 

Pass ye east, or pass ye west, 
If ye pass here ye pass the best. 


Robin Rogerson was the first “ Red Robin.” His son Philip bore the same 
title. Margaret Stephenson, the daughter of Philip, continued the house 
after her father’s death, under the name of “ Red Peggy ; and her daughter, 
Isabella Stephenson, the present conductress of the establishment, is best 
known as “ Red Bella.” It is said that this soubriquet was conferred upon 
the father of this red race in consequence of the great value he set upon 
a favourite red cock (a game cock); but he must have been indebted for his 
title to something besides the cock, otherwise he might with more propriety 
have been called “ Cock Robin” than “ Red Robin.” Philip was so fond 
of his favourite colour, that he once appeared at Lamesley church completely 
dressed in red, even to the very hat and shoes; and his successors have 
shown so steady an adherence to the hereditary partiality of the family, as to 
have prefixed to their names the distinguishing title of “red,”— Notes to T. 
Wilson's Pitman’s Pay. 

Anyssintan House ann Gattantry. — On my expressing a wish to see 
the interior of one of the mansions, a very handsome nice-looking girl, to 


| whom Ohmed Mahomed applied, immediately assented, and took me to her 
_ father’s, I suppose, for on our arrival there was no one to be seen but an old 
| gentleman nearly blind. He was busily employed stirring with a stick some 


kind of grain, which was boiling in a red earthenware pot over the fire. The 
house itself was exactly the same, as some I had seen at Berberah, about 
twelve feet long by six in breadth and height, consisting of a frame of bent 


| twigs, over which were thickly laid mats of the palm leaf, sufficient to throw 


off the rain, whilst entire leaves of the same tree, placed perpendicularly, 
closed the farther extremity. The fire-place was a small circle of stones, 
occupying the one-half of the entrance end, and which portion was also pro- 
tected by a shielding of palm leaves, whilst the other half was left open to 
serve as a door. There was nothing like furniture in the place, except a flat 
stone reared against the side of the room, which, from its mealy appearance, 
was evidently used asa mill, From the roof was hung one of the large 
water-tight baskets of the common construction, containing, I presume, the 


_ family riches of tobacco, beads, bits of paper, coloured rags, and lumps of 


sheep's tail fat. Very few natives interrupted me in my examination, as they 
evidently thought I was fascinated with the beauties of their handsome 


| sister; and this little experience was of service to me, for afterwards, when, 


as was always the case, I did not want to be troubled with the numerous 
beggars who, in populous districts, besiege the traveller with requests for 
everything they see, I used to station at the entrance of my hut one of their 
women, and it was seldom, or never, that the men would then intrude, and 
if they did, some trifle, or a word from my keeper, always sent them away. 
The husband or the father of the woman, however, always came up on 


_ leaving our halting-place to receive the gift which was expected for services 
| performed, and which, of course, when 1 came to understand their customs 


better, I took care to reserve for them. The traveller will generally find 
that the older his duenna is, the more relief and rest he will obtain after his 
journey, for she will take care to keep away all intruders ; and it is laughable 
to observe the abuse or threats they indulge in, whenever the younger girls 
come peeping and running about. A few needles, a piece of blue Surat 
cloth for the head, and another for their principal male friend, is all and 
more than they expect; whilst the freedom from annoyance and constant 
watching, which is secured by this proceeding, is of great service to the 
traveller after the fatigue of a long day's journey. — Johnston's Travels. 
Forms ann Corours.—It may be a defect, that I take more pleasure 
in graceful lines, and attitudes, and expression, than in colouring. Sir 
Thomas Lawrence told me that it was one, and that an uncultivated eye 
was, therefore, often better pleased by statuary than painting ; and he said 


| this, because I looked with more delight on some inimitable bronze-statues 
| standing on his mantel-piece, preferring them to a richly-coloured painting 
| on which he was accustomed to rest his eye while at work; so to familiarise 
| it to the fullest and most glowing hues. —I am not sure that he is right. — 


Mrs. Shelley's Rambles in Germany and Italy. 

Garesuzap Opprtizs.— Dick Taylor, a pitman, was only famous as 
having married Barbara Bland, the daughter of old Nell Bland, the only 
real witch we had on the Low Fell. Nell was one of the party that was 
watching the corpse of Tom Forster the first time he died, and had her arm 
broken by being tumbled heels over head down stairs at his resurrection ; 
for, be it known, contrary to established usage, poor Tom died twice. After 
he had made his exit the first time, and was laid out a decent corpse, the 
neighbours, as is customary on such oceasions, were sitting up in the same 


| room with the body, and holding what they called a “ Lake Wake ;” when, 


to their utter astonishment, they perceived the corpse gradually raising its 
head, until it sat upright. In a moment the room was cleared, and the 
whole company that had been the instant before enjoying themselves in 
cracking jokes and telling stories, were tumbling one over the other down 
stairs; and more, it is said, than poor Nell, came off with broken bones. 
Tom lived many years after this, and when he really died, was an old man. 
— Notes to Pitman’s Pay, by T. Wilson. 
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PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 


1 Merchant. By the late 
ith Illustrations, by George 
John Mortimer, Adelaide 


John Manesty, the Liver 
William Maginn, LL.D. 
Cruikshank. Two Volumes. 
Street. : 

Simmonds’s Colonial Magazine and Foreign Miscellany, 
Vol. I. pp. 505. 

Stories of the Animal World. By the Rev. B. H. Draper, 
pp. 464. Darton and Clarke. An illustrated volume, 
teaching the wisdom of the Creator as displayed in the 
animal woos.) 

The Traveller — Duty is Safety— Frank Beauchamp — 
Think before you Act— Uncle Manners. yf Mrs. Sher- 
wood. Darton and Clarke. [Mrs. Sherwood has long been 
known as an industrious provider of books for the young 
folks. The present series of small volumes will, doubtless, 
obtain alarge circulation. Like most of Darton and Clarke’s 
books they are prettily illustrated. } 

The Handbook of the Teeth. By C. H. Browne. Church. 
hill. 

Eéthen; or Traces of Travel brought Home from the 
East. Ollivier, Pall Mall. 

Notices of Windsorin the Olden Time. By John Stough- 
ton. D. Bogue. 

Knight’s Weekly Volume. 

No. X. — Fairfax’s Translation of Tasso’s Jerusalem 
Delivered. Vol. 1. C. Knight and Co. 


a 

) if 10 mound 

TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
R. D. B. will perceive a review of the Amber Witch in the 

esent number. 
-M.F. The suggestion shall be attended to. His anti- 
ctpations of the large circulation of the Journal in Scot- 
land are, we are ha to say, in course of realisation. 

H.W.H. Our quuneicat notices will begin with the new 


musical season. 
Received —J. P., C. H. 


— 


Batuinc. — “ Do I look like an invalid ?” said 
my friend Eyoub, chuckling with good humour. 
Once on a time a French doctor came to Damas- 
cus to seek his fortune; when he saw the luxurious 
vegetation, he said, “ This is the place for me— 
plenty of fever.” And then, on seeing the abun- 
dance of water, he said, “ More fever —no place 
like Damascus.” When he entered the town, he 
asked the people, “ What is this building?” “A 
bath.” “ And what is that building?” “ A bath.” 
“ And that other building?” “ A bath.” “ Curse 
on the baths, they will take the bread out of my 
mouth,” said the doctor: “ I must seek fever prac- 
tice elsewhere.” So he turned back, went out at 
the gate again, and hied him elsewhere. — Modern 
Syrians, just published. 

Canponate or Sopa in THE PREPARATION OF 
Corrrr. — M. Pleischel states from experience, 
that the infusion of roasted coffee acquires a far 
superior taste, and is rendered more concentrated, 
consequently that a much larger amount of 
beverage can be prepared from the same quantity 
of coffee, by adding ‘to the boiling water, just 
before pouring it over the coffee, 1 gr. of crys- 
tallised carbonate of soda for every cup, or 
2) grs. for every half ounce of coffee. — German 
Journal. 

Literary Osrruarny. — We have to regret the 
death of the Rev. Henry Francis Cary, whose re- 
mains have been interred in Poets’ Corner, West- 
minster Abbey. At the early age of fifteen, Mr. 
Cary published an ode on the death of Kosciusko, 
which attracted public notice, and was mentioned 
in several periodicals of the day as giving evidence 
of great youthful genius. At the age of eighteen 
he was entered as a commoner of Christ Church, 
Oxford, where he proceeded to the degree of M. A. 
While at Oxford he pursued his studies with 
unremitting diligence ; and not being shackled by 
the stringent rules of modern academical instruc- 
tion, made himself conversant not only with the 
great authors ofantiquity, but with almost the whole 
range of Italian, French, and English literature, 
as the notes to the first edition of the translation 
of Dante fully evidenced. In 1805 he published 
the Inferno of Dante in English blank verse, with 
the text of the original. An entire translation of 
the Divina Commedia appeared in 1814, but the 
work lay almost unnoticed for several years, until 
Samuel Taylor Coleridge, forming at the same 
time an acquaintance with the translator and his 
great work, drew public attention to its merits ; 
from that time the work has taken its place among 
our standard English authors. To this Mr. Cary 


CC 
— — 


afterwards added a ‘translation of the Birds of 
Aristophanes and of the Odes of Pindar. But, 
perhaps, the not least valuable part of his literary 
labours is to be found in his continuation of John- 
son’s Lives of English Poets and his Lives of early 
French Poets, all which have hitherto only ap- 
peared anonymously in the Old London Magazine. 
In 1826 he was appointed assistant librarian in 
the British Museum, which office he resigned 
about six years since. From that period he had 
continued his literary labours with almost youthful 


energy, having edited the poetical works of Pope, | 


Cowper, Milton, Thompson, and Young together 
with a fourth edition of his own Dante, to which 
he added''many valuable notes, The late go- 
vernment marked its sense of his literary merits 
by granting him a pension of 200/. a year. 


THE POET'S HOURS. 


He joys — when the sunbeam breaks 
O’er field and flood — 
And the matin bird awakes 
In lyric mood — 
To stroll by the murmuring river, 
Where the breeze-wooed osiers quiver ! 


He loves — when the zepbyr strays 
At bright noontide — 
To mark how the fleet bee plays 
Each bloom beside ; 
How from flower to flower it wings, 
And sweets from each blossom brings ! 


He loves — when faint twilight blends 
The day and night — 

When the bird, outwearied, wends 
Its homeward flight — 

To muse, how the West enfolds 

That monarch the East upholds! 


He loves — when Night's spirits wander, 
In mystic sheen ; 

’Mid fair Nature hush’d — to ponder 
O’er what hath been — 

How earth, like a charnel, seems, 

When man, in death’s image, dreams! 


All these are the charmful hours, 
With beauty fraught — 
When the poet all outpours 
His stream of thought ! — 
Lone hours !— when the song he weaves 
Outwhispers the life he breathes. 


Tue Hovse or Commons’ Lisnary. — The 
present library is wholly unworthy of the first 
assembly in the empire. It consists of little more 
than 4000 volumes, and is in many respects 
imperfect for the purposes of general reference. 
It contains no collection of cases heard by the 
Lords or Privy Council; nor is there a complete 
series of private acts of Parliament, nor yet of the 
multifarious official papers printed by order of 
the House. But it is in other particulars 
defective. Small as the collection is, the ar- 
rangement, or rather the want of arrangement, has 
been found to create much inconvenience, when- 
ever it has been necessary to search for precedents. 


This difficulty was remarked particularly during | 


the discussion of the memorable question of 
“ privilege” raised by the arrest of the sheriffs, 
when the librarian aud three assistants were 
occupied nearly a whole week in searching for 


subject. The contents of some of the presses are 
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individuals, the possession of which by the House 
is an object of much anxiety. It is understood 
that the collection will be greatly increased 
before the opening of the new Houses of Par- 
liament, several important additions having been 
recently made by the purchase of private libraries. 

Lorp Rossr’s Trtzscorr. —We are informed 
by a rev. gentleman who lately visited Birr 
Castle, and experienced the courteous attention of 


| its noble owner, in being conducted by his lord- 


} 


| 


ship through his extensive worskshops, and in a 
minute examination of the “monster” telescope 


| ——a stupendous monument of scientific skill and 


| 
| 





| 


mechanical contrivance — that the colossal tube, 
in length about 50 feet, and in diameter nearly 
8 feet, is now suspended in its permanent position, 


| between two walls of solid masonry, built to cor- 


respond with the architecture of the castle. It is 
attached at the lower extremity —where the 


| speculum, weighing four tons, is to be placed — 
| by a massive universal joint of beautiful work- 


manship, and weighing nearly three tons; and its 


| counterpoise, about seven tons weight, is so skil- 


fully contrived and adjusted, that it easily adapts 
itself to every alteration in any required elevation 
or depression of the instrument. At the time of 
our informant’s visit the speculum was in the actual 


| process of being ground, which, together with the 


subsequent polishing, would occupy perhaps a 
fortnight ; so that in about a month or six weeks 
from the present time the public anxiety will 
probably be gratified in learning the first results, 
upon which it is impossible to calculate, of an un- 
dertaking which, we may confidently expect, will 


| redound no less to our national honour than it 
already does to the acknowledged talents and 





not known to the oldest officers of the House; in | 


one is—déposited a-very- mysterious green bag, 
which again encloses a post-oftice} bag of letters, 
unopened, of the year 1690. During the session 
there are generally from 60 to 80 members con- 
sulting the musty archives. Strangers are ad- 
mitted to the library on the speaker’s warrant, 
but the privilege does not appear to be held of 
much value, for it is very rarely solicited. It 
was admitted, when the state of the library was 
referred to a select committee, that a complete 
set of the printed papers of the House of Com- 
mons is not in existence; though it is believed 
that detached portions are preserved by private 


munificent liberality of the patriotic and noble 
proprietor. — Belfast Chronicle. 

EXaMINATION OF AN Ancient Baritisn Barrow, 
NEAR Warptow, tn THE Paaisn or BakeweEtt. — 
On Wednesday week, — Bateman, Esq., Middle- 
ton-by- Youlgrave, with the assistance of some 
labourers, examined a British barrow, which had 
often been noticed by many local antiquarians. 
The site of this tumulus is on a well-known 
eminence, designated “ Rolling Hill,” about half 
a mile from the hamlet of Wardlow, in the vicinity 
of which place many barrows have been explored 
at various times. On opening the barrow in 
question, two rudely-formed ynbaked urns were 
found, containing human ashes and fragments of 
bones. One of the urns was obtained entire, but 
the other unfortunately fell in pieces on being re- 


| moved, On proceeding further into the tumulus, 


three human skeletons were discovered, deposited 


| in separate cells or coffins, formed of oblong stones. 
| One-of the skeletons was of ‘great dimensions, 


evidently the remains of a person of gigantic 
stature. The position of this skeleton was un- 


| usual, it having been placed in the cell or coffin in 
| a sitting posture. 


A piece of metal resembling 
silver and a large antler of a deer were also found 
in or near the cell of the large skeleton. These 
interesting relics of antiquity were conveyed to 
the cabinet of curiosities, which are so justly 
prized by the possessor, — Bateman, Esq., who, 
it is understood, intends to explore some of the 


| still unexamined tumuli in the same locality. Few 


districts in England ‘contain so many ancient 


| sepulchral remains. 
a ‘particular case supposed to bear upon the | 


Pursuit or Knowtener unper Dirricunties. 

There is now living in our neighbourhood 
( Linktown of Abbots-hall) a young man of about 
twenty years of age, a weaver by trade, who having 
only got a small share of what is styled common 
education, such as reading, writing, and arith- 
metie, has, stimulated by a pure desire for learn- 
ing, contrived to make himself acquainted with 
the Hebrew, Greek, French, and Latin lan 
and has also made himself perfectly familiar with 
all the mysteries of algebra and mathematics. 
We understand that the minister of Abbots-hall, 
having been informed of his singular qualifications, 
examined him on all the above branehes of Jearn- 
ing, and expressed himself much surprised at the 
amount of his attainments, — Fife Herald. 


| 
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THE 


THE BEST EPBMBELLISHED WEEKLY JOURNAL IS 


HUN rs LONDON J OURNAL. — ADVERTISEMENTS. 


PICTORIAL TIMES, 


A highly entertaining Family Newspaper, published every Saturday, price Sixpence, stamped ; containing, besides THIRTY BEAUTIFUL ENGRAVINGS on Wood, the latest intelligence, and a 


great variety of interesting information. 


The Tilustrations of the “ Pictorial Times” are of the most finished description ; the pages are enclosed in ornamental borders ; and the work displays such a variety of elegance, that it has been 
universal} pronounced one of the Grandest Achievements of Pictorial Literature. 
The “Pletorial * js admirably suited for a Fami = ewspaper, as it contains an abundance of entertaining Information, in addition to a most complete Record of Weekly News, and invariably 


pas all articles that bear the slizhtest tinge of impropr 
As an Advertising Medium, the “ 
terest and permanent cunstant reference. 


JATE'NT PARAGON CAMPHINE 
LAMPS. — The perfection of these Lamps over the Vesta 
as been happily ottained by the invention of two lel flat rings 

+ & larger and a smaller forming a ccne round the margin of the 
wick, which games 6 * rapid reverberation of air against the flane — 
thus condensi particle of volatilised vapour, it is free from 
smoke or ame! Ter ng perfect combustion, and in full action, 
emits light equal to sixteen wax candies, C. Watson's Ware- 
houses, 41 and 42. Barbican, and 16. Norton Folgate, will contain, 
throughout the season, all the most elegant recherehé and new 
tterns, comprising Ormelu, China, Glass, and Opal. Old Oil 
Yoaub fitted with the Paragon Heads for 2is. And the Paragon 


Apparetus fed to the Vesta for &. The Spirit anal gad and 
recommended by Dr. Ure, is delivered in screw cans by os Vatson's 
carts, at 4. per gallon. al and 4. Barbican, an . Norton 


Folgate. 
SILVER SUPERSEDED, and those corrosive 


: and injurious Metals called Nickel and German Silver, sup- 
by the introduction of a new and perfectly matchless 
AL ATA PL att, C. Warson, 41 & 42. Barbican, and 16. Nor- 
olgate, aided m of Science in the amalgamation of 
Metals. ” steele i mging to Public Notice the most beau- 
tiful Article ever yet offered, possessing all the richness of Silver 
in appearance, with all its durability and hardness — with its perfect 
sweetness in use, undergoing, as {t does, a Chemical Process, by 
which all that is nausegus in Mixed Metals is entirely extracted— 


Tesisting all Acids — may be cleaned as silver, and is manufactured | 


into every Article for the Table and Sideboard : 


Office, 135. Fleet Street, London. 





\ R. CLARKE’S ENAMELLED SUCCE- 
4 


DANEUM, for stopping decayed Teeth, is far superior to 
anything ever before used, as itis placed in the tooth without any 
pressure or pain, and becomes as hard as the enamel immediately 
after application, and remains firm in the tooth for life, rendering 
extraction unnecessary, and renders them again useful for masti- 
cation. Prepared only by Mr. CLARKE, Surgeon Dentist. 

LO8s OF TEETH. 


MR. CLARKE still continues to su upply the loss of teeth, from | on the Wrapper of each genuine bottle ; and on the back a = 


one to a complete set, upon his beautiful system of self-adhesion, 


which has procured him such universal approbation in some thou- | 


sands of cases, 
surgeons, as be ing the most ingenious system of supplying artificial 
teeth, hitherto invented. They are so contrived as to adapt them- 


and recommended by numerous physicians and | 


Pictorial Times” presents exclusive advantages, whilst its convenient binding form secures its preservation, and its valuable contents make it a work of in- 





| Patronised by HER MAJESTY, H. R.H. Parnce mp Assess, Me 


selves over the most tender gums, or remaining stumps, without | 


causing the least pain, rendering the operation of extraction quite 
unnecessary. 
forming a new gum, where the gums have shrunk from the use of 
mercury or other causes, without the aid of any wire or springs, 
and, above all, are firmer in the mouth, and fixed with that atten- 


tion to nature as to defy detection by the closest observer. Healso 
begs to invite those not liking to undergo any painful operation, as 
practised by most members of the profession, to inspect is painless 


yet effective system, where numerous scts and partial sets, in all 
staces of progress, ma 
be within the reach o' 
same moderate charges. 

MR. CLARKE, Surgeon-Dentist, at home from Ten till Five, 
No. 6. — Street, Manchester Square, London, 


MooTH BRUSHES. — Three reasons are 


the most economical, he will continue the 


Thdd. King's. | 

fake Spoons and Forks, weame 16s. Gf. doz. | Mie. Od. | Bie. Od. | 
rt ditto ditto . > 12s. 67. Phe. Ord. | Pe, Oe. 
TeaSpoons. . Se. Gel. — | Wey Ged. | 130. 6d. 
Sugar Tones . Is. Mel. —— | Be. Gd. 1 3a. Ged. 








C. Warsow begs the Public will understand that this Metal is pe- 
culiarly his own, and that Silver is not more different from Gold, 
than Metal is from al! others — on its intrinsic merit alone he 
Wishes it to be tested, and from the daily inereasing eulogiums he 

ven, he ie convinced that nothing can prevent its becoming an 
article of universal wear, C. Warson'’s handsomely Inicernareo 
Caratooor and Pare Coanewr is just published, and Families 
who reward economy and elegance, should possess themselves of 
this usefui Book, which may be had Gratis, and Post Free from the 
above Address. 


A CUP OF COFFEE IN ONE MINUTE! 


UNN’S ESSENCE of COFFEE, warranted 
to keep pot in “7 climate. This emence of the finest 
‘ocha coffee, im by a process the result of thirty years’ 
experience, mntelas oft all the fragrant and exhilarating properties 
of the coffee in. the a whest perfection. It is admirably adapted 
to persone travelli rs in the army and navy, and families 
watoring . Manufactured by D. DUNN, Penton- 
amdon ¢ 1 seamuibelerer of Chocolate Powder, Essence of 
Ginger, and other Spices, Herbs. &c. Sold in Bottles from 1s. to 
4s. each; and may be ordered of any respectable Grocer in the 
Cate om. 
Dinecrions. — Put about a teaspoonful of the Essence into a 
coffee-cup, add suger and cream or milk. then fill it up with bell 
ing water, and a cup of . of superior flavour, is instantly 


J rnovse. nil’ PIRE-IRON WARE- 


HOUSE, *. King William Street, 4 doors from London 
. GREEN and CONSTABLE respectfully inform the pub- 


lic, t have an entire new stock of Fenders and Fire-irons, to | 
Socata, * mand for licht and chaste patterns at very 
te . A large assortment of Cornice Poles, and 


a 


Famil their houses, will find at GREEN and | 
oeeeir fea hing established Warchouses every article of | 


useful apd ornamental! Ironmongery, including ell that can be 
required for the furnishing of the smallest cottage or largest 
mansion at moderate prices, according to the style wished for. 
Com ve lists of every article required in furalshing a house 
mn the purpose of making a sclection, forwarded to order in town 
or country, free of expense. 


HE GOLDEN CEMENT for STOPPING 


DECAYED TEETH, prepared by Messrs. BROWNE and 
CARTWRIGHT, Sargeon- tists, 114. Strand, removed from 
21. Fleet Street. This paration is very superior to anything 
hitherto sold, and can 
dentist, as full ys for its use are enclosed. 
ven © Co siehiest pain, prevents and cures the tooth- 

teeth sound and useful for life, and renders 
extraction y. Sold in packets at ts. Gd. cach. Can be 
sent by post Mesers. B. and C. likewise supply every de- 
scription of Artificial Teeth in their well known superior style. — 
2. Fleet Street, nearly opposite St. Dunstan's Church, and next 
door to where they ved. 


MRS, JOKNSON’S AMERICAN SOOTHING SYRUP, FOR | 


ILDREN CUTTING THEIR TEETH. 


RS. JOHNSON’S AMERICAN SOOTH- 


\ . two SYRUP. — This efficacious Remedy has been in gene- 
pene oe of Thing Years, and has numerous 
laren v “mn Coaveisone arising from painful 
Dentition. he iret rubbed on the . ——— *hild 
will be relieved, the Come Ce and the inflammation reduced 
Tt is as ae a tending to produce the Teeth with 
eam; t that wc) Child will refuse fo let Ste Gums 
oy Parents should be very particular to ask 
JUMNSON’S AMERICAN SOOTHING SYRUP, and to notice 
PY ohneon h ld the reel wep yo 
gon has sold t pe), are on Stamp 
wii xed to each Buttle. Price 2s. $d. per Bottle. , 


AMES SCHILLING TOBACCO. »0 AND 


e? SNUFF MANUFACTU RER. and Tm of Havannah 
‘©. 136, Fencharch Street, corner of Callum Street. Post 


a -Gopmen, ep other? Fancy Pipes, &c., in great | 


used by persons themselves without a | 
It is applied | 


respectfully submited to the Public why “ Bayly's Patent 
Perfectionated Brushes" are the best that are mace : 


They are so fixed as to fasten any loose teeth, by and preserves the Gums. 
| 
| 


be seen, and, in order that his system may | 


| LAND'S”" is on the 
| from fraud and imposition, the Hon. Commissioners of Her Ma- 

| Jesty’s Stamps have authorised the Proprietors’ Signature to be 
| engraved on the Government Stamp thus — 


They cleanse betwee nm the tecth, and at the same time polish the 


surface. They are made of a peculiarly elastic unbleached hair, 
not liable to break off, as in the ordinary brush, where the natural 
| elasticity is destroyed by bleaching. The hairs. are retained in 
their position by a three-fold fastening, whereas in other brushes 
they are dependent for their security merely upon a piece of 
thread, or wire, hence the common complaint of the hairs coming 
out.— To be had, price One Shilling, at the Manufactory, 146. 
Tenthave h Street. A brush sent to any part of the kingdom on 
t of Thirtecn Postage Stamps. 
NB. Parties ordering si suit themeclves with the exact 
agree of hardness they requ 7 by observing the following rule : 
.H, signifies very hard. H., Hard. M., Medium. S., Soft 
v. s. Very oof. 


THE BEST REMEDY FOR INDIGESTION. 
NOE: 'ON’S CAMOMILE PILLS are con- 


fidently recommended as a simple but certain remedy to all 

who suffer from Indigestion, Sick Headache, Bilious and Liver 

Complaints; they act as a powerful tonic and gentile aperient, im- 

i parting stre ngth to the stomach, and composure to t ye nervous 

system. Sold in bottles at is. 14d. or 28. Od. each, by A. Willoughby 

and Co., late B. G. Windus, 61. Bishopsgate Without, and nearly 
all Medicine Gosden. 





CORY'S POWDERS FOR CHILDREN. 
ORY'S POWDERS for CHILDREN are 


/ recommended to Mothers and Nurses, not only as a remedy 
for, but as a preventive to, Fever in all cases of Teething, Measles, 
Scarlet Fever, Hooping Cough, Small Pox, Convulsions from 
Worms and Teething, Wasting of the Limbs, Jaundice, Fits, 
| Diarrhea, Thrush, Inflammation of the Lungs, Croup, &e. The 
above complaints are invariably preceded by a ‘pettishness of tem- 
er, accompanied by costiveness of the bowels, and a greater or 
ess degree of fever. ‘To these little ailments attention should be 
particularly directed, for it is in this stage that these powders wiil 
commonly prevent further progress of disorder y promoting 
healthy secretions of the chin, liver, stomach, and bowels. Pre- 
na only by Wm. H. Cory, Surgeon A thecary, 8. Air Street, 

*iecadilly (lete Surgeon Accoucheur int Lying-in Hos- 
pital. London); and sold by poreteg, 93. Farvinghen Street ; 
anger, 159. Oxford Street; Prout, 229. Stranc and by most 
Medicine Venders in the kingdom ; in packets s. Ihd., 28. Od., 
4s. &/., 10s., and 17. Is., duty included. Each packet has the sig- 
nature of W. H. Cory ‘written on the Government Stamp, without 
| which none are genuine. — Mr. Cory may be consulted as usual. 


CHUBD’S LOCKS, FIRE- F PROOF SAFES, AND CASH 
NHUBB'S NEW *PATENT DETECTOR 


/ LOCKS give perfect security from false Keys and Picklocks, 
and also immediate notice of any attempt to open them. They 
are jnede of every size, and for sil purpose te which Locks are 
applied, and are strong, secure, eae e, and durable. 

ubb's Patent Fire-proof Stror , Safes, Chests, and 
Boxes, form a complete security for Moncy, Deeds, Plate, Books, 
| &e., from Fire and Thieves. 
Cash Boxes, ch Boxes, and J Boxes of all dimensions 
on 7 or made to order, all fitted with the Detector Locks. 
C. Chubb and Son, 57. St. Paul's Church Yard, London. 


‘UDDEN DEATH. — There are many who 


‘ fear sudden death, and yet neglect the means of preventing 
it, which is truly surprising, when it is well known that many 
valuable lives are Peauentiy, ¥ saver by the kn mpt administration 
of STIRLING'S STOMACH PILIA, which, Lwoetioas their aid, 
might be lost before medical assistance could be procured. It is, 
therefore, highly important at this season that they should be kept 
by every one, not ony on aceount of their general eflicacy for 
bilious and liver complaints, but most particularly for their in- 
| valuable properties in in affording immediate o ief a those painful 
| and alarming complaints, ation. tre windy 
| stomach, sensation _ er! on, tremblin with fear of falling, 
ts, - vo ge heart, violen ng of the temples, with 
hea They act gently on Cm bowels, stimulate the liver, 
= ‘quickly ‘remove the causes that produce d — Prepared 
. Stirling, Pharmaceutical Chemist, 86. High 
Street, Siecheost, in boxes at Ia. I'd., 20. Od., 4s. 6cl., and tis. 
each. ' Caution. — The genuine have the name of J. W. Stirling 
\* engraved on the stamp. 


vasins, gout in the 





a 


ee U Un NSE SEER 


Royal Family, and Nobility, and the several ; 
Courts of Europe. 


YOWLAND’S MACASSAR OIL, for the 


Growth and Preserving and Beautifying the Human Hair. 
Price 32. 6d., 7%., Family Bottles (equal to four small), 10s-éd., and 


Sovereigns and 


double that size, 21s. 


CAUTION.—The words “Rowland’s Macassar Oil” are engra’ 
Wrapper 1,500 times, containing 29,028 letters. Without this,“ None 


ROWLAND’'S KALYDOR 
for Improving and Beautifying the Skin and Complexion. Price 
4s. 6d. and 8s. 6d. per bottle, duty included, 

ROWL AND’ 8S ODONTO, 


are ge nuine. 


or PEARL DENTRIFICE, renders the Teeth beautifully White, 


Price 2s. 9d. per box, duty included. 

CAUTION, 

Unprincipled Shopkecpers, for the sake of gaining a trifle more 
rofit, vend the most deleterious compounds as the “ genuine" 
ACASSAR OIL, KALYDOR, and ODONTO. It is therefore 

necessary on purchasin, either article to see the word “ hROW- 

rapper. For the protection of the Publi 


A. ROWLAND & SON, 2. HATTON GARDEN 5 
which is affixed on the KALYDOR and ODONT 
Sold by them and by Chemists and Perf 
_eae All others are F RAU DULEN T COUNT EXFEITS. 


52. FLEET STREET. re 
NEW DISCOVERY in TEETH. — Mr. 


p TIOWARD, Surgeon-dentist, 52. Fleet Street, has_intro- 
uced an entirely new description ‘of ARTIFICIAL TEETH, 
fixed without spring-wires, or ligatures. They so perfectly re- 
semble the natural teeth, as not to be distinguished from the 
originals by the closest observer. They will never ch colour 
or decay, and will be found very superior to any ever be- 
fore used. This method does not require the extraction of roots, 
or any painful operation, and will support and preserve teeth that 
are loose, and is guaranteed to restore articulation mastica- 
tion ; and that Mr. Howard's Improvement may be within reach 
of the most economical, he has hixed his chatees at the lowest 
seale possible. Decayed Teeth renderéd sound and useful in 
mastication. 
52. F leet Street. — At Tlome from Ten till Five. 


TELESCOPES FOR TOURISTS 
PIRST-RATE OPTICAL INS TRUMENTS, 


at the following reduced Prices, by ALFRED F. EDEN 
(late with Andrew Pritchard), No. 4. Fh Street il. 
Telescopes to see one Mile, as from Gravesend to Ti at Wrenty edt 
ine, ; five Miles,as London from Greenwich Park, 1. 1 
Miles, as Calais from Dover Castle, 3/.; an Achroma’ 
acope, with the latest improvements (magnifying power ig Micro 
250,000 superficial), in handsome case, complete, 7/. 18s., usua’ veri 


charged 122. ; a complete set of Daguerreotype Apparatus, by wh 
any person can take Portraits or Views of Sce. ,or copy 
tures, in three minutes, in mahogany case, com with 75 ve 


silvered Plates, 7/. 7s. ; larger sized instruments, 100. 10s. ; Spec- 
tacles, best Blue Steel and Pebbles, il. 4s ; ditto, ‘pest Glass, 16s. 

Letters, enclosing a Post-office order, will have prompt atten- 
tion. 

Any person can be suited with Spectacles by return of Post, by 
enclosing a piece of the old glass, or by stating at what hat distance 
from the eyes they can read a newspaper. 

The Trade supplied. 


‘CERTAIN CURE for CORNS and 


A BUNIONS. — ALLINGHAM'S ROTTERDAM CORN 
and BUNION SOLVENT, which gives relief upon the first ap- 
plication. The universally acknowledged efficacy of this = 
ordinary, safe, and never-failing remedy for the speedy and cer- 
tain cure of corns and bunions, however obstinate and of a 
standiug, induces the proprietor of this highly important chymi 
cal discovery to caution the public equbiie bask spurious imi- 
tations, injurious in their effects, and most dangerous to those 
who, either throngh ignorance or the fraudulent er a 
others, are induced to apply them. The p represses 

testimonials from the most respectable famnil in the —— 
The genuine has the sienature of J. A. Sharwood on the outside 


wrapper. Sold at 55. Bishopsgate Without ; and by appointment 
ri anger, 150. and Chandler, 76. Oxford Street ; and most Me- 
dicine Vendors. 


r no SUF FERERS.— — Instant Relief from Pain. 


— LEFAY'S GRANDE POMMADE cures, in most cases 

we one application, tic-doloureux, pout. and all painful affections 

the nerves, » giving instant relief in the most palnful xysms, 
Patients who had for years drawn on a miserable ex ,and 
many who had lost the use of their limbs from weaknes¢, brought 
on by parelysie and rheumatism, to the astonishment of their 
medical attendants and acquaintances, have by a few ru 
beca réstored to strength, health, and comfort, after electricity 
galvanism, blistering, veratrine, colchicum and all the usu: 
remedies had been tried and found useless. Its « urprising effects 
have also been experienced in its rapid cure of rheumatic pas . 
the head and face, lumbago, paralytic affections, weakness of t 


ligaments and (rate, glandular swellings, sore throat, chnenle 
rheumatism, palpitation of the heart, and difficult respiration. It 
| requires no restraint from business or pleasure, nor does it cause 


any eruption, and oy be applied to the most delicate skin without 
fear of injury. Sold by the Sprcintment of Jean Lefay, the in- 
ventor, by his sole agent, J. Stirling, chemist, 86. High Street, 
Whitechapel, in metallic cases, at 4s. 6d. and 2s. 9d. each. 

N.B. A post-office order for 5s. will pay for a 4. 6d. case and its 
carriage to any part of the United 
Sanger. 150. Oxford Street, and most of the p 

ealers 


rincipal medicin 








‘Published by Hesry James. Honr, 10. Bolt 
Court, Fleet Street. 


Printed by T. C. Saaw, New Street Square, London. 
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ingdom. It can be had - 
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